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N last week’s number we referred briefly to the fact that 
Mr. Rider Haggard, after making his long tour through 
the English counties, has come to the conclusion that, in 
his own words, “ by far the greatest and most far-reaching 
of the remedies” he has to propose is an Agricultural Post. 

Without fully endorsing his view as to its overwhelming 
importance, we cannot help admitting that much is to be said 
in favour of this proposal. His idea is that it should be worked 
as a branch of the present Post Office, and as nearly as possible 
upon the lines of the Parcel Post. The latter, no doubt, has 
been a great revelation to those who have small packages to 
send. Before it was instituted the railway companies can only 
be described as having been most negligent. No one sending a 
small parcel away could be at all certain when or how it wouid 
be delivered. Much seemed to depend on chance and the 
vagaries of the railway porters. When the matter was brought 
up before directors and shareholders it was generally assumed 
that the prompt and exact delivery of parcels was an impossi- 


bilitv. But the Post Office very quickly dissipated that 
illusion. The Parcel Post was a model of organisation. Its 


working proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that parcels could 
be carried and delivered with the same regularity and certainty 
as letters. Probably it was the consideration of this that induced 
Mr. Haggard to give so much attention to the Agricultural Post, 
for the Parcel Post has really proved a boon of the greatest 
magnitude to those engaged in husbandry, either as tenants of 
large farms or occupiers of small holdings. Perhaps the latter, 
and all the market gardening and orcharding people, have 
received most benefit. Whatever could be despatched in small 
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quantities became easy to send by this method. We have 
known a small holder whose position was changed fro:. one 
of poverty and hardship to that of comparative afflue: ce by 
his discovery that he could send small quantities of youn. leeks 
through the post. He put an advertisement in certain news. 
papers, asking that a remittance should come with each order, 
and a ready-money business was established instantly. Year by 
year he has been enabled to sell more of his speciality, and send 
them out to the whole of England. That is only one example 
of what can be done by means of the Parcel Post; we vive jt 
because it is definite and concrete. Many others will easily 
suggest themselves; but when we get beyond the range of the 
small holder and come to the farmer, the box of farm produce 
that he desires to send is larger than the Post Office authorities 
will take. 

Some of the railway companies, of which we believe the 
Great Eastern was the first to set the example, now have 
boxes which they carry at special rates to and from the farms, 
‘These are sent up weekiy to consumers, filled with farm produce, 
Vegetables, poultry, eggs, butter, cheese, potatoes, and, in fact, 
all the common produce of garden and field, can be thus directly 
transmitted from the grower to the consumer. Nov, Mr, 
Haggard’s proposal in its essence appears to be an extension 
of the Parcel Post. He would have all classes of agricultural 
goods conveyed at uniform rates, and, we need scarcely say, 
the lowest rates that are found possible without loss to the 
country. He would begin by making the maximum weight 
1oolb., and would include milk in churns among the goods to be 
carried by the Agricultural Post. Now, if this were feasible, it 
would undoubtedly prove a priceless boon to those engaged on 
the land. It would be convenient, because we may assume that 
the deliveries of the Agricultural Post would be at least as 
prompt and certain as the other deliveries of the Post Office. 
More than that, it would be economical, because the Post Office 
could fix upon a rate that would be practically unvarying. 
At present there is nothing to hinder any railway company 
from charging anything for transport that may commend 
itself to the shareholders, and the charges, as a matter of 
fact, are regulated as much by competition as by anything 
else. If a railway company has a monopoly of the traffic 
in a certain direction, it naturally endeavours to make the 
most of it by charging the highest fares and the highest rates 
for carriage. A’ national system, however, takes no account of 
competition. It would fix the charge for carrying a parcel 
irrespective of distance and equally irrespective of destination, 
that is to say, no account would be taken of competition, or any 
of the other causes that go to cheapen or increase the cost of 
transit. But, of course, to make this system thoroughly effective, 
many important changes would have to be brought about. One 
of these would be the establishment of traction-trains, which, as 
Mr. Haggard says, would collect the goods at local receiving 
stations, and deliver them in the large towns or at other receiving 
stations. Mr. Haggard thinks that such traction -trains coul 
be worked economically, and recommends the invention oi 
Mr. Diplock that he calls ‘ Pedrails.” It is contended that this 
engine, after allowing for depreciation, repairs, and_ other 
expenses, will transport goods at 75 per cent. less than the rates 
commonly charged by the railway companies. 

We forbear going further into the matter just now, because, 
our attention having been drawn to it some time ago, we hada 
descriptive article written by our motor-car expert, which we hope 
to publish in a very early number, and which will put our readers 
in a position to judge for themselves how far this invention Is 
likely to work out well in practice. Undoubtedly, the Agricultural 
Post would be the best engine that could possibly be employed 
against that bane of agriculture, preferential rates ; and for that 
reason, if for no other, it deserves hearty encouragement. We 
feel quite certain that Mr. Hanbury, who has never tailed to take 
a clear and businesslike view of whatever has been brought before 
him, will be in favour of the scheme, and no doubt there are 
many other members and supporters of the Government who 
will be quick to see its advantages. The Agricultural Post 1s an 
institution which we think everyone who is interested in the 
future of agriculture will do well to support with might and 
main. It is in every way calculated to do what so many of us 
have been trying to do for years past, that is, bring the producer 
and the consumer closer together. 


Our Portrait Illustrations 


N this issue our frontispiece is a portrait of Lady 

Castlereagh, the wife of Viscount Castlereagh, eldest son 

of the Marquess of Londonderry. Lady Castlereagh '8 

the daughter of the Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, and much 

rejoicing took place recently on the occasion of her giving birth 

to a son and heir. Our picture is taken by permission from 

‘* The Book of Beauty.’ On page 752 will be found « picture 0! 
the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort’s children. 
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“BARE, RUINED QUIRES.” 


There was no mad sunrise, 

No :apture and riot of dawn to mark 

The miracle of diuturnity, 

Whose instancy unbeds the lark, 

And quickens half a world of earth and sea; 

Nor in the miserable skies 

So much as one poor gleam, 

One fleeting, reassuring dream 

Of light, to gild the shuddering disarray, 

‘Lhe welter and quake of troubled cloud, and gloom, 
And devilish wind, and scurrying, spiteful rain : 
Since when the labouring day 

Goes like a dull, perplexed, resenting thing, 
Is one of mere immedicable pain; 

And these five wits of mine 

Are as the dead leaves trodden 

Into the sodden 

Glue of the death-cold clay; 

And none (God wot !) can understand 

How I regret, and yearn, and pine 

For just one contact with a little hand 

That, being as dead to me, yet speaks 

And cherishes and beguiles, 

So many long and weary miles, 

So many longer and wearier weeks— 

Or is it years ?—away. W. E. HENLEY. 
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UEEN ALEXANDRA, we all know, has the secret 
of perpetual youth, and, if it were not that Time is 
so stern in recording the years, no one would believe 
that she could have attained her fifty-eighth 
birthday. Nevertheiess, this was celebrated at 
Sandringham on Monday, and was the cause of 

rejoicing throughout the whole of the British Empire, and 
indeed of the entire world, for never did a foreign Princess come 
to a country and win greater love and esteem than that which 
has been so nobly earned by our Queen, and we trust that Sand- 
ringham will witness many more celebrations equally heartfelt. 


The war books written by the Boer generals are turning 
out to be a great disappointment to those who expected lively 
reading in them. It is understood that the “Memoirs of 
ex-President Kruger” is not going, in the classical phrase of 
Mr. Kipling, “ like hot cakes,” and it would be surprising indeed 
it the history composed by General De Wet has any better luck. 
To the student of strategy and modern warfare it may have 
attractions, but the general reader will find it excessively duil. 
The hairbreadth escapes and wild adventures of General De Wet, 
asiar as they existed apart from the public imagination, read very 
tamely. Nor is this altogether to be wondered at. In the days 
of the spear and the bow and arrow, when hand-to-hand fighting 
was an everyday occurrence, warriors naturally encountered 
adventures of the most thrilling character, but it is very different 
now that modern weapons of precision have come to be used. 
It may be as clever, and probably is more so, to dodge the 
Mauser or Martini-Henry rifle, but it is done at the distance of a 
mile or two, and is not thrilling. Even the indignation of the 
author fails to lend animation to a book that is almost as dull as 
we ever encountered. Whatever advantages of instruction we 
may reap from the literature of the South African War, it is 
quite evident that the frivolous person who reads only to amuse 
himself will do well to avoid it. 


——_——___. 


The literary controversy that has been going on between 
Sir Edward Clarke and Mr. Edmund Gosse is entertaining if 
nothing else, It began by Sir Edward Clarke, in a speech that 
had all the manner of a slashing Edinburgh Review, drawing 
an odious distinction between the literature of to-day and the 
iterature of that not very distant time when Thackeray, Dickens 
ad Eliot, Carlyle, and Ruskin were all in their prime. 
“a may perhaps, not without reason, hold that Sir Edward 
a ase lor what he was saying. After the Peninsular War 
Sielinctcs} ae prev pray down toa long era of peace, her 
‘ ‘ : 3 : 
lar back to find e prom Me ons pa a 
es! a pe 1. Mr. Gosse, however, stands up 
erously for the men of his own time, and seems to think it 
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something of an insult that there should be outsiders who hold 
that an era of Hall Caines, Marie Corellis, and their like is in 
any way inferior to that of the Victorian era. So far, each is 
entitled to his own opinion, but when Mr. Gosse asks ‘ by what 
right does a member.of one profession bring railing accusations 
against the whole of another profession ?” he is going beyond the 
mark. After ail, books are written not for literary critics but for 
the general public, for which on this occasion Sir Ecw urd Clarke 
was spokesman, and it is absurd to argue, as Mr. Goss : does, that 
a lawyer is to be probibited from giving an opinion on literature ; 
in fact, some of us think Sir Edward is just as trustworthy on 
this point as Mr. Gosse himself. 

The above was written betore the appearance of Sir Edward 
Clarke’s rejoinder, which is about as complete as was possible 
for anything of the kind. In the controversy regarding 
Montaigne, the lawyer tries a most successful throw with the 
literary critic, showing indeed that the knowledge of Mr. Gosse 
was singularly incomplete on the subject’; indeed, it carries us 
back to memories of Mr. Churton Collins, nicknamed the 
‘‘ Gossekiller”’ a few years ago. In regard to his own credentials 
as judge of contemporary literature, Sir Edward gets home even 
more effectively, for, like a good chess player or a good general, 
he knows that the best defence is always a counter-attack. The 
way in which he likens Mr. Gosse to an ‘ intelligent rustic whose 
business it is to open one of the gates” of literature is as witty 
as it is caustic, and he certainly makes good his claim to examine 
the credentials of his censor. On the whole it must be conceded 
that literature has no great reason to be proud of its champion on 
this occasion, and indeed, as he is fallen foul of by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, it can scarcely be held that he is accepted by the cause 
of which he is the self-chosen defender. 

The familiar figures of last century must inevitably begin to 
diminish as the new century grows older. Among them was 
to be numbered Dr. Parker, who, with the exception of Mr. 
Spurgeon, was probably the most popular preacher of his time. 
While he lived he was not, any more than the rest of us, 
exempt from criticism, and a curious resemblance that could some- 
times be noticed between him and Sir Henry Irving lent point to 
a charge of theatricality frequently brought against his style of 
oratory. Still, it lay in his manner more than in his character. 
He was a vigorous Northumbrian, having been born at Hexham 
on April gth, 1830. His father was a stonemason, so that he 
was, literally speaking, a self-made man. He passed through the 
scholastic training which is so often a preliminary to entering 
the ministry. His latest popularity was the best proof that could 
be given of his mental and moral vigour. There are very few 
preachers in London whose absence will be so much felt as that of 
him who so often delivered startling sermons at the City Temple. 

On Monday night Lord Meath raised an extremely interesting 
question in the House of Lords. He asked Lord Londonderry, 
the President of the Board of Education, if greater stress than is 
at present could not be laid on the teaching of Colonial history and 
geography in our elementary schools. He received what is called 
a sympathetic answer, but the endeavour to make education on 
these subjects really practical is one of the most difficult imagin- 
able. If schoolmasters, or those who draw out the curricula for 
them, would only sit down and ask themselves what information is 
really of value, they would soon come to the conclusion that the 
time for reformhasarrived. In English geography, forinstance, the 
main thing for a child to know is how to get from place to place, 
and what the character of the country may be when he arrives. 
In nine cases out of ten, the country child is quite ignorant of 
the parish in which he lives, and unable to direct a stranger 
from one point to another in it. As the boy grows up, the 
Colonies become more interesting to him than any other part of 
the world, as he is almost certain either to wish to go there 
himself or to have friends there. Now to know their features and 
their history familiarly, so that he is not a stranger in these lands 
of ours beyond the seas, is of infinitely more importance than to 
learn all the dates in history and the strings of names taught 
under the name of geography. We trust Lord Meath will 
persevere in his efforts to secure this reform. 





Dr. Sclater, who for many years has been secretary of the 
Zoological Society, is retiring, and the council has advertised 
for a successor. The post is one which has great attractions. In 
the past it has been worth £1,000 a year. The members, 
especially those—and they are far the greater number—who are 
not professional zoologists or engaged in teaching some form or 
other of biological science, naturally feel some anxiety as to the 
choice which the council may make. They are largely dependent 
on the tact and courtesy of the secretary for encouragement, in 
observing and chronicling the habits of animals, and of coliecting 
rare or new specimens in distant countries. Much may be done 
by a genial and helpful secretary to further all the forms 
of original discovery, which, although sometimes made by 
expeditions formed for the purpose, are largely the result of 
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private study and adventure in all parts of the globe where 
Englishmen happen to be employed. It is much to be hoped 
that the council of the Society, while giving proper weight to 
an acquaintance with some branch of zoology, may recognise 
that the qualifications of a secretary are not necessarily those of 
a scientific professor. 


It is no secret that for some time a committee has been 
sitting to consider the state of the Society’s menagerie and 
gardens, and to introduce reforms. It is believed that this was 
partly the result of the personal opinion of the president. 
Most of the permanent officials have appeared before this 
committee. No one can well say that the enquiry was 
premature. It might with advantage have taken place at any 
time in the last ten vears. Popular as the Zoo is, it certainly is 
not progressive. The housing of some of the animuls is tco 
obviously bad to escape comment. 


Football, as we all know, is a very dangerous game, and our 
youths who take part in it are, as far as hardiness goes, not far 
behind those who used to engage in single-stick if not in knightly 
tournament. ut in America the golden youth appear anxious 
to find out a way of playing the game without the risk of getting 
their shins bruised. At Colorado the University players wore 
armour in their match with the Denver Athletic Club. It 
consisted of four pieces of harness, including a breastplate worn 
by the captain of the University team. Thisis described as a piece 
of sheet iron about as heavy as the materials used in the 
manufacture of stove-pipes. It is heart-shaped, the indentation 
coming under the chin, and the outside parts coming up high 
enough to protect the lungs, while it is sufficiently deep to extend 
well down over the ribs. It is riveted to a heavy piece of leather, 
and strapped down round the body of the player under his football 
uniform. The place of the ancient helmet is taken by a head- 
protector, also a piece of sheet iron, and more sheet iron is 
embedded in the shoulder pads. It is said that knights of old 
were occasionally smothered by the weight of armour they bore, 
and if the young men of New York attempt to play football 
under this weight of sheet armour, we may expect very soon to 
hear of a new kind of accident on the football-field. 


While we are discussing the effeminacy of the young men of 
New York, proof comes to hand of the manliness of the young 
ladies of the same town. They, too, play a number of outdoor 
games, and although we do not know that they are particularly 
skilled in them, at least they do not wear shields or go in armour. 
Moreover, they have made up their minds to be independent of 
the other sex, and have formed a club of what is to be calle: 
“*Bachelor Girls,” which seems to be a New York term for 
spinsters. They have agreed to impose a fine of twenty-five 
dollars upon anyone who robs them of one of their number. 
The corresponding secretary, speaking on behalf of the club, 
declares ‘‘ that though we are not opposed to marriage, 
we are all able to make our own way in the world, and 
are simply independent of the men. If the right one were 
to ask any one of us to quit ‘ bachelorhood,’ I suppose she 
would do it, but we have decided that any man who marries one 
of us must pay twenty-five dollars to the club.” After all, this 
does not seem a large sum for a happy bridegroom to pay ; but if 
he refused to do so, what measures would the young ‘ bachelors” 
take to compel him? 


Considering how often the Wild Birds’ Protection Act is 
treated as though it were a decd letter, it is satisfactory to find 
that at Chester last Saturday five labourers were successfully 
prosecuted for its infringement. They were caught using bird- 
lime for the purpose of catching goldfinches. An inspector saw 
the defendants with over 200 limed twigs placed in a hedge and a 
number of linnets and finches were used as decoys. ‘The men 
admitted that they were trying to snare goldfinches and brown 
linnets, and put in the plea that they were unaware of its being 
illegal, so they were let off on this occasion by paying the costs. 
Probably ornithologists will be very glad to find that goldfinches 
are so common near Chester as to make it worth while for loafers 
to risk the penalties of the law by going out to snare them. The 
plea of ignorance may pass for once, but it may be assumed that 
the magistrates will not accept it a second time. 


One of our daily contemporaries has recently been directing 
a wholesome amount of attention to the character of tondon’s 
milk supply. This is a matter which not only concerns the 
town consumer, but also in a very direct manner the. dairy. 
farmer. It is the aim of every honest and intelligent producer 
of milk to obtain. prices corresponding to the quality sold. Of 
course, he very seldom does so in reality, and it is exceedingly 
discouraging to find that milk which is just up to the standard 
and nothing over fetches exactly the same price as that from 
the richest Jerseys. But one of the difficulties in the way of 
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attaining this end, a legitimate business one, 1s the cheating 
of those included in the milk trade. It is very difficult indeed ¢ 
say which section of the middlemen is most to blame, in othe; 
words, where the water is added, but there can be very littl. 
doubt that a great deal of the milk when delivered to the houses 
is adulterated. Moreover, it is very often short in measure. Ty 
remedy these defecis it has been proposed to introduce into this 
country a system which has been used in New York for the last 
seven years. The milk is delivered in registered, large-necke 
quart, pint, and half-pint glass bottles, and in them only. The 
milkman only delivers these sealed vessels. and has nothine 
whatever to do either with the quality or the quantity of the 
contents. That is the main principle of the system, and, as will 
be seen, it enables the consumer to say at once where adultera. 
tion has taken place or where short measure has been given, if 
he finds these defects at all. The plan is certainly worth tryins 
in London. pe 


At the request of some of the leading firms of brandy distillers, 
the Lancet sent a commission of experts to France to enquire into 
the production of brandy and the supply of the spirit to this 
country. The report of the commission has just been published, 
and in one respect it is quite satisfactory; that is, that a species 
of vine has been discovered which is capable of resisting the 
attacks of phylloxera, the terrible pest which destroyed the 
major portion of the French vineyards in 1872. This new vine 
takes so kindly to the soil of France that the annual crop of 
grapes is quite sufficient to manufacture all the brandy for which 
there isa demand. The other side of the question is that, when 
the parasite first made its appearance, and created a_ brandy 
famine, some unscrupulous traders discovered that it is quite 
easy to imitate genuine brandy closely enough to deceive the 
unsuspecting consumer. The consequence is that there is a 
great deal of so-called brandy on the market which consists of 
spirits made from grain, potatoes, beetroot, or sugar, carefully 
coloured and flavoured to resemble the real article. The medi- 
cinal properties of this spirit differ greatly from those of the 
distilled grape, and we fear the public will continue to be 
swindled until, as our contemporary suggests, some definite 
standard of quality is determined. 





SHE SCATTERETH HER POPPY. 
I said to Time, ‘‘ This venerable pile, 
Its floor the earth, its roof the firmament, 
Whose was it once?”’ He answered not, but fled 
Fast as before. 1 turned to Fame, and asked. 
** Names such as his, to thee they must be known? 
Speak!” but she answered only with a sigh, 
And musing mournfully, looked on the ground. 
Then to Oblivion I addressed myself, 
A dismal phantom, sitting at the gate, 
And with a voice as from the grave she cried, 
**Whose it was once I care not, now ’tis mine.” 


The immense value of land and houses in London received 
a striking illustration on Monday at a sale in Kensington. It 
consisted of only eighty-two acres, but on it there were between 
1,400 and 1,500 town houses, blocks of flats, shops, and other 
buildings. At the present time it is producing a total annual 
ground-rent of £18,269, with reversions in from thirty-six to 
ninety years, at the moderately-estimated rack-rents of about 
£177,000. It is said that no London estate of equal dimensions 
had ever previously come under the hammer. The bidding 
started at a half a million and closed at £565,000. Not far from 
the paragraph chronicling this event in the papers is a report of 
the Garden City Association, showing that the capital required 
for the company has been very nearly subscribed. It may be 
confidently expected that the South Kensington sale will form 


-many a text for the lecturers and other speakers who advocate 


the principles of this association. 


Reference has been made in our columns more than once to 
the extraordinary catches of herrings that have taken place on 
the East Coast during the past season. At Yarmouth the vast 
total of 41,236 lasts has been reached, each last containing 13,200 
fish. This is a record catch. It means that the various boats 
that have come from the North will go back with earnings far 
above the average. The best of them has made £2,200 since 
August, while the lowest totals £800. One very curious result 
of this is found in the number of banns that have been published 
in the parishes of the North. The Scotch fisher lasses who 
come down during the season are very often compelled to delay 
matrimony when the season fails; but when there is a flush one 
like the present, they take opportunity by the ‘orelock, and 
get married in batches. Something of the same kind used to 
occur with the female outworkers in the North of Engiand. 
They, as it were, saved up their engagements until the 
occurrence of a fair or a holiday, when, with full pockets, they 
marched off to kirk and market on the same day. 
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| WILD-DUCK SHOOTING AT NETHERBY. 
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UST south of 
the Border, 

e furthest 
north and west 
of Englisn soil, 
lies Sir Richard 
Graham’s 
historic estate of 
Netherby. 
Gretna Green, 
where after the 
Union, English 
canon law ceased 
and runaway 
couples could be 
united by the 
Scotch black- 
smith at his forge 
with rites sufh- 
cient to satisfy 
tender con- 
sciences and 
without the con- 
sent of parents 
and guardians, 
joins it just 
beyond the river 
Sark: and 
Solway Moss, 
where the last 
Scotch king but 
one who ever 
dared to invade 
England was defeated with disaster, is actually on the estate, 
showing how very few miles a Scotch host could penetrate 
in those days before the Grahams and Musgraves and other 
knights and wardens of the Western Marches brought him 
to book. Solway Moss, with its battlefield, is now a most 
interesting little grouse moor. It is an absolutely flat tract of 
deep wet heather, lying between the Moss Wood and the great 
estuary of Solway Firth. Probably there are not more than 600 
or 700 acres left of it, and the whole area cannot be more than 
2oft. at most above the level of the sea. Yet there are a good 
many grouse on it, though from the appearance of the rest of 
the estate, with its high farming and rich pastures, you would 
as soon expect to see grouse on the Bridgewater flats 
and their adjacent cattle-feeding slopes as there. The 
grouse on these flat western mosses are indeed a puzzle. 
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LHE. GUNS. 
Reading from left to right: Mr. Hugh Graham, Mr. Godfrey Baring. Mr. D. C. Guthrie, Mr. E. W. Beckett, M.P., “ A 
Earl Catrns, and Str Richard Graham, land of wide 
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Neither is the 
general character 
and appearance 
of the Netherby 
property such as 
would lead any- 
one to anticipate 
that it could be 
made the greatest 
wild-duck _ pre- 
serve in England. 
The map shows 
that except the 
river Esk, a 
broad and_ fine 
salmon river, up 
which the tide 
comes to within 
some 24 miles 
of Netherby, 
there is not a 
pool on it of any 
size. There is 
not an_ artificial 
lake except a 
large pond lately 
made. To the 
west it is Quite 
flat, stretching 
out towards the 
Solway Firth, a 
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pastures, divided 
by thorn hedges, and bounded by vast flat lines of dark fir 
woods. By Netherby itself it is higher, and more broken. 
A beautiful stream, called the Carwinley Burn runs for some 
miles through the property, with steep banks covered with 
wood and heather. On the west is another, the Gaitle 
Burn. This burn is also bordered by very large woods on the 
west, Gap Wood, Gapmoor Wood, and the Moss Wood, joined by 
others, and forming more than a mile of coverts dividing it from 
Solway Moss. It is these two lines of burn which, are the main 
natural factors in making it possible, and also worth while, 
to have on the estate a head of some 10,000 wild duck. But, 
as has been said, until explained it is simply a mystery how 
this can be. 
Like some others in Cumberland, Netherby is one of the very 
few really flourishing agricultural estates. The feeding is extra- 
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ordinarily rich, the climate mild and humid; and though three sets 
of lean Irish cattle can be fattened on the ground in twelve 
months and sold at Carlisle, and the corn ground is so fertile that 
in one farmyard I saw, almost on the last day of November, forty 
stacks of corn, it is about the last ground which would be associated 
with wildfowl. There are 32,000 acres of this rich and enriching 
land. I hear that many meadows let singly for grazing fetched as 
much as £4 peracre. The woods are huge—thereare nearly or quite 
6,oco acres of them—but they are too large for pheasants, and it 
is said too wet. This, however, I should doubt, for though moist, 
the soil is red sandstone, and it makes no heavy mud and is warm 
and suitable for birds. Moreover, it is quite good natural 
partridge ground, though the attention paid to the great duck 
preserves naturally diverts attention from the partridges. But 
an average of 100 brace a day is easily obtained when driving. 
The bag in this elsewhere unfavourable season, which Cumber- 
land did not wholly escape, has been 1,070. A great head of 
hares exists on part of the ground; they are not subject to 
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EARL CAIRNS IN HIS BUTT. 


RISING. Copyright—""C.L." 
disease, though gapes seems endemic, more or less, among the 
partridges. Altogether it is a fairly favourable soil and situation, 
and of vast size, with much in favour of most game birds, but 
nothing, so tar as could be inferred, to favour wildfowl. How 
these conditions have been overcome is the subject of the present 
article. 

The extraordinary bags made when the Prince of Wales 
was the guest of Sir Richard Graham in October last drew the 
personal attention of sportsmen to what had been achieved. 
But the duck shooting at Netherby has not been the work of a 
few seasons only. It has been built up on some seven years of 
experience; but the quickness with which the main idea was 
made a success is remarkable. 

The. first suggestion came from Nature, but Nature was 
remarkably chary of her hints. There is a bend of the Esk, 
a broad, even-flowine salmon river, where wild ducks used to 
accumulate in some number naturally. Sir Richard Graham 
thought that he might reinforce these and get a permanent stock. 
H1e therefore bred some 
hundreds artificially. The idea 
of stocking the river was not 
a great success. But it gave 
some insivht into the facilities 
for artificially breeding wild 
ducks, and of the peculiar 
habits of the birds, which 
might be turned to advantage 
under such conditions. The 
success achieved is due to three 
main factors. ‘These are (1) 
the method of rearing, (2) the 
means of keeping them at 
home when the whole of the 
county and coast with its 
mosses and estuaries is open 
to them, and (3) the method 
of shooting them, by which 
difficult shots, and these [or 
hours at a time, are obtained. 
The whole thing is so new 10 
the fixed ideas as to the means 
of keeping and shooting ducks 
that in the following account 
of how it is done detail will not 
be omitted, even if it savouls 
of the obvious. On_ such 
estates as have natural ground 
and water favourable for wild- 


fowl the shooting was, and 
olten is, entirely natural and 
wild. If the owner were 
fortunate enoug! to have 
Copyright—""C.L." both sides of a river 2 
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his possession, or poois and large 
ponds or a_ lake, with enough 
surface to give safe lying for 
ducks, he could, and can always, 
expect sood number of wild ducks 
to assenible there in the autumn. 
Only a tew of these, as a rule, will 
remain to breed. The rest go 
north or scatter, and the head of 
birds from vear to year only tends 
toincrease by (1) keeping the water 
very quiet—almost a sanctuary, in 
fact—and only shooting it very 
occasionally, and (2) by the coinci- 
dence of other persons preserving 
near, When the head may rise 
extensively. This has been the 
satisfactory condition of things in 
Norfolk and in some parts of the 
Midlands It was also _ noticed 
that the more decoys there were in 
Norfolk, the more ducks seemed to 
spread, as the decoys, though very 


destructive, attracted the migrating WA. Rowh. THE (GAF TINE OF 'BULES: Copyright—""C.L. 
ducks to the district. But where 

protection has been carried to the length of never shooting the young birds into when hatched. Each hen is given twelve 
principal lake at all, as at Holkham, it has been found that the eggs. They are set in sitting-boxes, of sixteen compartments 
ducks do not increase, even in the neighbourhood. The reason each, under cover. lJefore or while they are sitting a large 
is, probably, that the birds grow old in security and cease to be grass field is selected, fenced in with wire to keep out foxes, 





W. A, Rouch. RIGHT OVER THE CARWINLEY BUTTS. Copyright—""C.L." would rather stay out and 
a hunt for slugs and worms. 
lertile, which, if, as Mr. J]. G. Millais states, the life of a mallard Up till then the hens are successful in calling them in at 
is perhaps twenty years, is very likely. night; later they have to be picked up and put to bed, 

fen thousand wild ducks were reared at Netherby last being put into any coop so long as the number—ten—is not 
season. Only some two or three hundred ducks are kept to exceeded, and the slide is then shut. Duck-meal, when they are 


lay, which they do mainly in the 
woods. These eggs are taken up 
and reared under hens; but the 
bulk are from eggs purchased, 
which come mainly from the 
distant counties of Hertfordshire 
and =Norfolk—say from 7,000 
10 8,000 eggs. The rapid growth 
of the wild-duck-rearing industry 
may be gathered from these 
hgures. They are packed in 
hampers in hay, about 100 eggs in 
a hamper. They travel well, pro- 
bably because, unlike grouse eggs 

’ 5 Ba) 
they have a strong membrane 
tound the yolk. When they- reach 
Netherby they are divided into 
three or four main sets, each 
under the charge of a different 
keeper and helper, and set under 
hens, Incubators were also used 
this year, bui as they have to be 
put under hens in any case later, 
hothing is saved in cost. This is 
the iocal experience. Elsewhere 
Incubators on a small scale have 
heen found useful for putting weak 
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and the coops to hold the 300 
hens are set out. As fast 
as the little ducks hatch they 
are put into baskets, and they 
and their foster-mothers are 
taken to the duck - fields: 
Each coop has a_ shallow 
pan of water near it—the 
foolish custom of giving the 
little things almost no water 
is not  followed—and the 
broods are fed at 7 a.m.,, 
10:30 a.m, 2° p.m, .and 
5.30 p.m. In three weeks they 
have grown to a fair size, and 
some pools are dug, only 8ft. 
or Ioft. across, and puddled 
with clay. Hundreds of young 
ducks crowd on to and around 
these puddles—if that is the 
proper diminutive for pool— 
swimming, washing, or stand- 
ing on the banks. By this 
time their nocturnal proclivities 
are beginning to assert them- 
selves, and on fine evenings 
they show some reluctance to 
retire for the night, but 
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quite young, and maize porridge mixed pretty dry are their 
food; later, maize only. Cold and wet seasons are not 
favourable, though they do not mind warm wet. A very 
dry year is unfavourable also. But the head-keeper does not 
remember many bad seasons—a very excellent trait in head- 
keepers. As compared with young pheasants, ducks 


“do” very well. They go ahead and go on. They have 





W. A. Rouch. BACK OVER THE Io0ov. 
no delicacies nor dangerous periods. When about six weeks 
old the birds are moved from the duck-fields to the places 
which are to be their homes. Three of these homes 
are on the burns that run through the estate. One is almost 
in the centre of a wood, with wide rides leading from it. 
There is a pond of about two acres in an enclave of the park 
below, .but though they crowd down to this early in the morning 
they are chased back to the great headquarters in the wood after 
daybreak. 

In the wood a large space has been cleared, with just a 
rough undergrowth left. Some 2,500 wild ducks bask, feed, and 
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wander about in the rides and in this and other openings of the 


wood, where they are reguiarly fed. On the burns they are in more 
normal surroundings. Several shallow pools and splashes have 
been made artificially in the bottom of the steep burn valleys, 
full of rushes and shallow water. Many hundreds of ducks 
conerevate in each of these and on the burns themselves. They 
never desert the home where they were first put down after 
leaving the duck-fields, So long as they are fed there, though 
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they will fly away by night as far as the Solway and the 
sea, they are always back by morning, just as certainly as 
the ducks which have been out all over the country ‘eeding 
at night return at dawn to a lake sanctuary. This habit is 
the secret which enables the birds reared on the estate to 
be retained there and on particular parts of it. The 
methods of shooting them, and bringing them high and all 

day to the guns, will be dealt with in 

the next article. 

(To be continued. ) 


SHOOTING NOTES, 
A PLEA FOR THE WOOD-PIGEON ; 
HIGH-FLYING PHEASANTS. 


S it not almost time that someone put ina 
word for the poor wood-pizeon? Of course 
he is no better, in a sense, than vermin, Ip 
another sense he is much better than most 

vermin—he is edible, and much ketter ina pie. 
sut he is a robber of the farmer’s grain. Every 
man’s hand is agajnst him. Yet, for all that, 
perhaps we ought to remember that he too is a 
sentient creature. As a general rule this isa fact 
that seems to be forgotten. You may see, and you 
do see—very likely you do it yourselt—men 
shooting in a light-hearted way at woo'l-pigeons 
at ranges that they would not dream of 
attempting if a pheasant, or indeed any other 
bird than a wood. pigeon, were the o! ject aimed 
at. And yet the wood-pigeon takes perhaps 
more shot than any of them to bring him down. 
It is in part this very consideration that en- 
courages the wild firing. One gets an idea ino 
one’s head that the bird is so well armoured by 
his feathers that there is no hurting him. It is 
to be feared, however, that this is very far from 
being the case, and that many a poor pigeon is 
very badly hurt by being shot at from distances 
at which it is impossible to kill him and at which 
no min would shoot at any other bird or living 
creature—not even at a snipe. 

Can anyone say why it is that, as a rule, when high pheasants are coming, 
the h‘ghest of all so generally is a single hen coming early in the beat? The 
fact has been noticed often enough, and yet no one suggests an explanation. 
As a rule the cocks are higher fliers, and get up sooner, than the hens, but very 
often there is one sporting ialy who seems to be an exception to the general rule, 
coming higher than any of the males. It would be interesting to know whether 
this generally is an aged spinster, or whether she has any distinzuishing pecu- 
liarities to account for her strange ways. 
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YounG GRouSsE ; AND WEIGHING STAGs. 

S1tr,—Our reaters will be interested in a continuation of the letters we 
have received on the feeding of young grouse. Mr. Cornish has opened 
a most interesting question, and, whilst I have always thought that young 
grouse feed on young heather, and, failing 
this, on the shoots of the older heather 
and on the grass seeds, and am still inclined 
to hold that view, I have given orders that 
hext season some young grouse s.ould be 
killed and examined. My experience of 
grouse in the Low Country is limited, but 
I have heard of them going into standing 
crops. It is after the corn is cut that 
they feed on the stubble. In regard to your 
remarks on the letter of “ F,L.,” I have for 
some years advocated that in all forests stags 
should be weighed clean, or with heart and liver. 
Personally, I am strongly in favour of the former 
system, and I think it is the custom in the 
majority of forests. But as, perhaps, no one 
would like to bring the average weight sul- 
denly down a stone, it might be as well for the 
majority to fall in with the views of the 
minority. If there could be a meeting held 
of owners and well-known tenants of deer 
forests during the spring or summer in Londen, 
the question, I thi:.k, might be settled promp'ly. 
—-M. 


Sir,—I think there is no doubt whatever 
that young grouse can live without heather, 
ani possibly could be reared artificially with- 
out it. Lord Savile’s moor at Ryshworth, 
in Yorkshire, has no heather on it, and yet 
is a very good grouse moor. There the 
main food is the leaves and shoots of the 
bilberry. In most cases, however, the very 
great proportion of the food of youns gruuse ls 
heather. It is quite easy to see them feeding, 
and it is a pretiv sight to see the youn; birds 
pulling off the heather buds, often all the uny 
little things can manige, after a resular tug-of-war with them. They run 
on the top of the heather frequently in feeding. If you nave young grouse 
a coop with hens, in an incredibly short time every bit of siitavle heather will 
be picked off It is essential to move the coops very frequently ty let them 
vet fresh heather, and most of the falures to rear young grousz arise from the 
coops not havisg been moved often enough. In a wild state they eata 00! 


g 
; ‘ : chi Dt 
deal of insect tood when procurable, though they had not much chance ‘ 
I fancy 


:, though, 
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getting any this year. They are wonderfully clever in catching 1 
the grouse bill o: fare is much more varied than most people thin 
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course, the main depenaence must be on heather. Tnis year, in Forfarshire, 
when the grouse were hatched the heather had made no growth, but there were, 
ag is always the case unless killed by the frost, a great many of last year’s 
. n shoo's on every sprig of heather, Tais was whit the grouse fed on, and 
ce it is perfectly healthy food, though naturally not so good as the new 
yr ani, of course, is more difficult for the young birds to wrench olf the 
Grouse can be reared perfectly easily, but they will never be on a large 
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bad 
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scale, principally because the eggs travel badly, the covermg round the yolk is 
so thin, and also because they are very hard to find. One can walk all day 
over a good grouse moor and not sze a nest. With partridges, of course, there 
are lots of eggs on open roadsides and other dangerous places that may as 
wall be picked up; but there is no such reason for lifting grouse eggs, and the 
less they are interfered with and the more they are left to themselves the better. 
—W. H. Tomasson, Woodthorpe, Nottingham. 
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A TALE OF OLD JAPAN, BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 
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Illustrated from pictures by old Japanese Masters from the collection of Mr Arthur Morrison 
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1—THE MAKING OF THE SWORD. 


T was still very early. Day had just dawned in the silver 
East; but every moment of this day of days must be 
remembered for ever, so Princess O’Yei rose softly from 
her couch and went out on the balcony to breathe the 
dewy air that was making the jessamine flowers flutter 

on the vine. The balcony was all carved in golden-coloured 
orange- wood, and ran round the pavilion which Prince Nobunaga 
had built for his daughter’s bower on the highest point of his 
castle rock. Behind it, splendid and vast, were the Prince’s 
own apartments, occupying the greater part of the huge square 
keep that hung over the 
pass and its winding road ; 
and still behind the keep 
came court after court, 
and gallery after gallery, 
straggling back along the 
side of the mountain and 
down towards the glen. 
Here three thousand 
Samurai, tried and _ true, 
stacked their arms and 
stabled their steeds, and 
quarrelled and blustered, 
and tried their prowess in 
strange old games of war, 
such as we know not of 
to-day. But in one thing 
they were all agreed—that 
their Prince was the 
greatest man in Nippon 
except the IXmperor (who 
was, of course, not exactly 
aman, being already more 
than half a god) and, per- 
haps, the Shogun. This 
qualification came from an 
old warrior called Kibiki, 
who had seen many things 
in the course of his long 
and restless life. He 
would shake his head 
when the younger men 
took to boasting that, with 
their assistance, Prince 
Nobunaga could conquer 
any troops in any country ; 
but when they began to 
whisper marvellous tales 
of the beautiful little 
Princess whose bower 
hung to the eastern side of 
the castle wall like a flower 
looking towards the sun, 
then old Kibiki let them 
talk, for only he, of all the 
men, had ever seen her face. 
He knew that she was more 
lovely than these rough 
soldiers could dream; and 
his heart beat with pride, 
because, every time the 
Prince left “the castle, 
Whether to fizht his foes or 
fast with his friends, old 
ibiki was commanded 





doors of the Princess’s pavilion until her father’s return. She 
knew him, and would often send him little gifts —dainty sweets 
from her table, and once a fan-cord of scarlet silk for his iron 
war fan, which she had twisted with her own pretty hands. 
Kibiki wished he had a thousand lives, that he might be sure of 
always having one to lay down for his sweet mistress. 

The Prince was at home now; and though the noises from 
the barracks of the great Yashiki* reached his ears from time to 
time, they never penetrated to the carved and scented chambers on 
the castle wall, where his Wonder-flower grew and sang, laughed 
and slept, and studied holy 
maxims and classical lore 
under the teachings of the 
gentle Court lady who had 
been brought from Nara 
to instruct her in all 
feminine graces and 
wisdoms. When the 
lessons were over, the 
Princess played with her 
maids of honour, chosen 
daughters of the noblest 
Samurai, who loved the 
child of their father’s 
chieftain with passionate 
loyalty, and who would 
have thrown themselves 
over the parapet in despair 
had any one of their little 
company shown herself 
unworthy of the _ high 
honour conferred upon her. 

At one time the Lady 
Sakenouhe became some- 
what anxious about her 
pretty charge. The little 
Princess had never 
been ill in her life. 
Never had _ she _ been 
allowed to see the pallid 
crescent of a March moon 
without being fortified 
against misfortune by 
amulets of untold precious- 
ness hung around her neck 
and sewn into the sleeves 
of her perfumed robes. 
Also strong wine and holy 
herbs, and drops of dew 
caught in the right hand 
of a pure maiden, and 
precious balm from the 
mag‘cal root ginséng that 
grew across the Eastern 
sea, in the Land of 
Morning Calm—all these 
had been made into a 
strong sweet drink, at 
which O’Yei turned up 
her dainty nose with a 
quaint: grimace, but which 
she drank obediently 
notwithstanding. In spite 
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of these precautions, as the summer heats increased, O'Yei’s 
smooth cheeks looked more like white camellia petals than 
like the rosy peach flowers with which her father loved to 
compare them; her dark eyes were wistful, and seemed to be 
asking fer something not to be found in the castle on the 
rocks, and often there were tears in them even when they 
smiled. A delicate languor crept over the young girl, and when 
her companions suggested old games or new, she would turn 
away, saying that she was tired, and ler sweet friends must play 
without her this time. Then she would go and kneel by her 
window, and rest her elbows on its silken cushions, and gaze 
down the valley as if the desire of her heart were to come to 
her from beyond the green slopes and the mountain mists; from 
that distant dreamy sea that closed the view and yet made it 
seem limitless—the sea that was always calling to this flower 
of the hills to come near and gaze on its sunny blue by day and 
its mystic silver by night. 

Sakenouhe dared not confide her fears to O’Yei's father, for 
he was a quick-tempered and imperious gentleman, and would 
probably have considered any sickness that attacked his daughter 
the result of some neglect on the part of her governess, who 
would have to put matters right, or pay a heavy penalty. So 
when O’Yei was sent for to see her father, the wise Sakenouhe 
began to touch her cheeks with red cream, saying that now she 
must be dressed like a grown-up person. Her hair, which was 
long and black as night, was tied by a band of scarlet silk, and 
then allowed to flow down over her shoulders and nearly to the 
edge of her robe, for she was of too illustrious birth to wear it 
in any but imperial fashion. The robe was all of white brocade 
lined with royal scarlet, and when the Prince first beheld his 
little girl in this courtly array he laughed outright, for he had 
forgotten that she would ever have to grow upat all. Then 
O’Yei, prostrating herself in salutation before him, was hurt 
at his mockery, and for all her schooling could not keep two 
big tears from falling on the mats at his feet. He raised 
her up and comforted her, and gave her rich gifts, because 
it was her birthday; but when she left him, consoled and 
smiling, he sat moodily in his carved seat, staring at the 
floor for a full hour, so that Kibiki (on guard at the door) was 
amazed, and dared not move for fear of disturbing him; and all 
the Samurai in the outer room stood in dead silence till he rose 
suddenly from his place and came clanking out amongst them in 
a very bad temper indeed. 

For O’Yei’s rouge and Court gown meant that O'Yei was 
growing up, and would soon le old enough to be married; and 
where was the man who, being united to this Wonder-flower, 
would not bear it away to his own home and leave Prince 
Nobunaga desolate for ever ? 

That evening, when the West was still flushed with crimson, 
and the great white mcon was rolling up over the shoulder of the 
hill, O’Yei was looking down the valley. Her eyes seemed to 
say, ‘What of Life for me, kind earth and sky? what of Life 
for O’Yei in this | eautiful world?” And she reached cut her 
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A PRINCESS’S MAIDS. 


slender arms in some unspoken supplication to Fate. Then 
there was a little stir in the outer room, but she turned not for 
that, nor until the screens were pushed aside on their smooth 
grooves, and heavy steps moved towards her. Then she rose 
fast enough, and found herself confronting her father; and his 
face was grave, but his eyes looked kindly on her as ever. She 
sank at his feet in obeisance, and bowed her forehead to the 
ground; then she rose and stood looking at him, waiting for him 
to speak. 

“O’Yei, you are my dear daughter, and there is a thing 
that you must tell me,” he said gently. 

‘‘ Anything, and truly, my Father,” she replied, meeting 
his gaze with wonder in her own. 

He smiled a little. ‘You are not so grown-up after all,” 
he said, ‘‘in spite of your fine clothes, my little one!” 

‘‘ What makes my Lord say that ?”’ she asked, looking up 
at him, and smiling, too, to meet his mood. 

‘This makes me say it, O’Yei: a child will indeed tell one 
thing and truly ; a woman tells many things and no truths! Be 
a child a little longer yet. Why do I find you alone and silent 
when I have given you many Samurai’s daughters to make music 
and laughter in these rooms?” 

O’Yei pondered for a moment, and then spoke, with some 
hesitation at first, but gathering heat and courage as she went on. 

“I do not know why, Father, but—I am tired when I am 
with the girls. It is always the same thing among us—music 
and embroidery, and poetry about flowers, and so much trouble 
about the hairdressing and the sash tying, and that everlasting 
sugar flower boiling! Sometimes——-” 

She ceased suddenly, and her cheeks began to burn, for she 
realised that she was speaking unguardedly and hurriedly, like a 
peasant girl; also she feared that her father might think her 
ungrateful for his benefits. 

He did not reply when she broke off, but sat for an instant 
looking down towards the valley, the new light of the risen moon 
resting on his face, and making it appear to be cold as ivory. 
O’Yei trembled lest she should have offended him. 

“Sometimes?” he said, suddenly turning to her again as 
she stood, a slender shape, beside his seat. ‘Go on, my dear 
one, 1am not angry. What happens—sometimes ?” 

She slipped to the floor and knelt beside him, looking up 
into his face. Then she nestled her head and hid her eyes on 
his arm, as she had often done when a littie child. 

‘«« Sometimes,” she whispered, “I am so weary of all the 
woman things! The music is sweet—but sweeter must the 
swords sound out in the air of battle! I thank the gods for 
having made me, unworthy one, the daughter of such a great 
and noble gentleman, but, oh, I would have thanked them a 
thousand times more had they made me your son! Father, 
here she raised her head and looked seriously up in his ‘ace, 
‘your honourable mother must have been a proud, happy 
woman. Will you condescend to promise me that | too sha 
have a son who will be a great warrior?” 
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« A son?” Nobunaga repeated after her as if in a dream. 

“Yes,” she went on in quick entreaty, like a child (as 
indeed she was) asking for its dearest wish. ‘I want a great 
man, a noble strong man, to serve with my hands and worship 
with my eyes, and he shall have my heart for his food if he will! 
Ah, you think Iam asking too much,” she cried, as the Prince 
straightened himself and stared at her with growing amazement. 
« But to whom shall I tell my desires if not to my father? Ah, 
how good you have always been to me, my Lord!” 

Nobunaga understood now. He raised her face and looked 
into it long and kindly, then he stroked her hair and turned 
away murmuring under his breath: ‘’Twas Izanagi who spoke 
the first—the heart of the goddess is in every woman-child ! + 

Then there was silence in the dusky room, and through the 
wide windows came the evening breeze, bearing scents of wood 
jessamine and golden lily, and the murmur of a temple bell. 

The Prince 


her hand on his shoulder that was scaled with costly armour, for 
he had ridden abroad that dav. O'Yei knew that he was the 
master of Kibiki and the soldiers, and of all the country round. 
But Sakenouhe had not yet discoursed to her of wifehood and 
womanhood, and she could not fit the term into her vague 
thouzhts about her life to come. 

The Prince answered almost roughly: ‘‘ A master, my dear, 
is mostly a destroyer—descended from the gods, and so panoplied 
in audacity that the gods are afraid to interfere with him when he 
has left their hands. What are you doing with my sword ? ” 
For O’Yei had coaxed the wonderful blade from its sheath of fox 
fur, and was holding it up to the moonbeams, which danced in 
wild brilliancy on the tempered steel. 

“Tt is so beautiful!” she murmured. ‘I should like to 
have one—like it—to keep! May I have one, Father Lord?” 

* You strange child!” he laughed. * You shall have one if you 
wish, But you 





seemed to have 
forgotten O’Yei, 
and still gazed 
down the valley 
towards the sea. 
The moon had 
found it out now, 
and was throw- 
ing her first soft 
net of silver over 
itsbosom. O’Yei 
rose to her feet 
without a sound, 
and stood with 
clasped hands at 
her father’s side. 
Her clinging 
robe was _ stiff 
with silver, and 
shone in the 
moon’s' rays 
more rich than 
the distant sea. 
She looked like 
a new-made 
sword, white, 
delicate, un- 
blooded yet, but 
terrible in  un- 
stained power. 

Below in the 
valley night 
mists were rising 
irom the unseen 
river. In their 
Wreathings the 
Prince thought 
he saw his 
nightly dream—a 
woman carried 
away by forces 
omnipotent and 
invisible, while 
she strained 
white arms 
towards him in 
despairing fare- 
well as she was 
swept from his 
sight, 








dered, and 
turned to look 
at O'Yei. Her 








must not cut 
your fingers with 
it. ’Tisaterrible 
weapon, and 
shears deeper 
than your little 
dagger, you 
know!” 

“The dagger 
is only a_play- 
thing,’’ she 
replied, —scorn- 
fully; ‘this is 
réal—this is 
strong; oh, let 
the Armourer 
make mea sword 
like this!” 

So the next 
day Shimamura, 
the Prince’s 
Armourer, 
received thecom- 
mand to makethe 
Prineéss') a 
sword. And 
seeing that the 
child’s heart was 
set on it, the 
Prince came 
once and again 
to watch the 
work. Neverhad 
Shimamura’s 
forge blazed so 
clear, never had 
the iron’ sent 
forth such con- 
stellations of 
bright stars when 
it struck the 
singing steel, 
never had such 
light and joy 
reigned in the 
workshop as 
while the 
Princess’s sword 
was a-mak- 
ing. The old 
Armourer  him- 
self (grown white 
in the service of 
the Prince’s 








silence seemed 


family) spoke 


to wait on his Tach band Minto. THE SWORDSMITH. little, but never 


speech, and at 

last he spoke, tenderly, and in the beautiful words set aside 
for the ears of high-born ladies and used in speaking to them 
alone, 

“See here, my dove child, my little white plum blossom, 
you would not have less tham the whole of my heart, would you? 
Well, to every man, gentle or simple, peasant or Samurai, there 
8 one thing without which the richest is poor—and that thing is 
a fair true woman. The gods”—and he smiled alittle bitterly — 

took your mother away—quite away, long ago. Do you think 
#son would have been so dear to me as you, her very picture— 
her likeness ‘lower for flower, gem for gem, sweetness for 
*weetness? Be content, little O’Yei, you are my heart’s core 
and its only joy, By and by you shall have all you desire, but 
You must bow down to a husband, a master, before you worship 
4son! And I would not lose you, my sunrise jewel—yet.”’ 

“What is a master, my Lord?” she asked timidly, laying 


took his keen 
eyes from his task, and murmured as many prayers to Hachiman, 
the God of War, as he struck blows on the anvil. His two 
sons—stalwart Samurai who inherited his privilege and calling — 
helped him night and day, and their pretty wives and bonny 
babes saw but little of them in the Armourer’s lodge inside the 
Castle gate; even the assistants, slim brown boys with bright 
eyes and laughing mouths, all of the Armourer’s sacred clan, 
sang little battle songs as they blew the bellows and knelt to 
hand the Master his tools. In all the ranks of Nobunaga’s 
vassals the Master Armourer was the most respected man, and 
so jealous were he and his of their glorious calling that no youth 
of the family ever took any but an armourer’s daughter to wife, 
and no maid would have dreamed of choosing a husband who 
was not one of the sword-makers. 
When the steel was tempered to the hardness of jade and 
the fineness of silk, Shimamura laid it before the sacred tablets 


T Kelerring to the myth of the meeting of the goddess with her husband, Izanami, when she first broke the silence by crying out: ‘* Oh, beautiful 
man!” She mas severely punished for this forward behaviour. 
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of the Princess’s ancestors, in wrappings of balm and wild oak 
leaves, and set incense of five kinds, each sweeter than the other, 
burning above it, and a pure girl and boy to pray beside it for a 
whole day until the moon should be full; and since this was at 
midnight, on the seventh day of the seventh month,t and many 
a year must pass ere full moon would fall at that auspicious 
moment again, the Master Armourer felt that the gods were on 
his side, and that when he had chased the silyer and gold into 
the steel he would have accomplished the highest task of his 
mission on earth. 

He pondered long on the motto to be engraved on the blade, 
and at last chose a saying from the maxims which the priests 


THREE FINE TARPON. 
(Largest 164/b.) 


Copyright 


had taught him in his youth—‘* The chaste heart, the strong 
hand, the seeing eye; these three make victory.” 

On the night when the sword was to be finished, the moon 
hung fair and broad between earth and air, the Heavenly River 
rolled its billows of stars and milk across the silver sky, the 
crystalline heavens rained down light in fringes of dewy glory 
that came ever nearer and yet left unrobbed the limitless efful- 
gence beyond. In that summer night, still and splendid, Shima- 
mura with reverent hands took the sword from its wrappings 
and sat down to complete its beauty. 
He and his eldest son, whom alone 
he would have with him for this final 
task of skill, were dressed in white, 
according toancient custom. No word 
was spoken as they worked, only the 
fire and the silver spoke to one another ; 
the gold ran in yellow beauty on the 
steel, and the moon seemed to out- 
stay her time to light them as they 
worked. When the moon came up, red 
and eager, the Princess’s sword lay on its 
silken bed, with the glory of the summer 
night imprisoned in its shining length, 
and the spirit that would sing from it 
in the battle thrilling it from hilt to 
point. 

Never had such a sword been seen 
in Yamato; when the Prince came to 
look at it in the morning, surprise kept 
him silent before its deadly beauty. Its 
grace, its slenderness, its certain yet 
untried power, gave it a life of its own, 
and made it seem like a sister of his 
child. He looked at the Master, and 
nodded approval, and turned the blade 
to see the inscription on the other [Ea 
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side. Here Shimamura had engraved, ‘“ Shimamura, having 
clean hands and a pious heart, made me for the flawle.s jewel 
O’Yei in the twelfth year of her age, which shall be as that of the 
Immortals.”’ 

The Prince looked displeased, and Shimamura, bowing to 
the ground and trembling somewhat, asked if he in his stupidity 
and unworthiness had committed a fault in thus writing on the 
sword. 

“Nay,” said Nobunaga, who was indulgent to his old 
servant, “no fault, but perhaps an imprudence. ‘Tis not well 
to claim from the gods that which they must give as a free gift; 
but the sword is a fine one and worthy of the child. I will tales 
it to her.” 

That was O’Yei’s birthday gift on the day she was twelve 
years old, and when she rose on the fair July morning to look 
down the valley to the sea, five years had passed; and in them 
all the sword had been to her a friend and playmate. For this 
child of a hundred warriors had that in her gentle blood which 
would have sent her forth smiling to lead armies and conquer 
worlds like the Empress Kongyo, had Fate set her where that 
brave woman stood, on a lonely throne. Skilled now in all 
royal and womanly arts, and sheltered like a sacred jewel or 
priceless flower, yet there were times when O’Yei’s little fingers 
ached for more glorious tasks than the gods had set her to 
perform. And then she would lay her pure cheek to the cold 
steel and whisper, ‘‘ We are thirsty, lovely one, thou for blood 
and I for glory. Alas, we may never drink! ”’ 

But she knew not that which lay before her. 

(To be continued. ) 
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rod and line by two ladies fishing in Florida last May. 

The record—a saw-fish, 13ft. roin. in length—fell to 

the lot of Mrs. Turner-Turner, in addition to her total 

bag of seventy-six tarpon, to say nothing of sharks and 
Jew-fish ; while her sister, Miss Blanche Hannay, ran a good 
second with a fine Jew-fish of 240lb. and three splendid tarpon, 
the largest of which weighed 164lb. The former lady hooked 
the saw-fish on tarpon tackle, for she was tarpon fishing at the 
time. It was a great feat on her part, and would deserve 
chronicling if for no other reason than for the excellent display of 
feminine resource and endurance on an occasion when these 
qualities were very much called for. 

After nearly an hour’s fight—and what fights one has in 
those waters!—the monster was dragged towards the boat, or 
rather the boat towards the fish, until, at the risk of a furious 
attack upon the boat with its formidabie saw, the great fish was 
approached within a few feet, when a bullet was landed 
in its head, quieting it sufficiently to allow of a rope being 
hitched over its formidable weapon. A weary tow ashore 
resulted in the accompanying picture and measurement. 
Weighing such a monster was out of the question, and 
fishermen’s estimates being none too reliable, the reader must 
form his own conclusion upon this point. Suffice it to say 
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“ i one harpooned from a small 
‘| 8 boat will fully tax the strength 
ie 3 of any man in its wild dashes 
2 for liberty. 
0 3 The picture — represents 
" i Mrs. Turner-Turner and _ her 
a : guide taking a well-earned rest 
after landing their sixth tarpon; 
d her total score for that day 
Il i amounted to eight, together 
; ; with a couple of fair-sized 
te | sharks, neither, however, any- 
4 thing approaching the dimen- 
- sions of the one which on a 
k ‘ former occasion gave her two 
nS : hours of the hardest fight she 
i. has yet experienced. For an 
h hour she supposed it to be a 
» : huge Jew-fish, for it never 
at showed, and she determined 
ll ; to land it _at all costs ; but 
- 2 when she finally discovered it 
rs ; to be only a shark, although 
“ disgusted, her views remained 
id i a cS : ark Rais : equally aggressive, and that 
d ‘ J. Turner-Turner. A 308; SHARK CAUGHT BY A ZADY. opyrigh fish had to be subdued, the 
result being the landing of the 
j that no woman unaided ever before killed so large a fish on heaviest shark yet beached by a rod in the Boea Grande Pass. It 
4 red and line, nor, so far as the writer knows, has any man. weighed 308lb., but the photograph scarcely does justice to its size. 
: Miss Hannay’s Jew-fish gave her plenty 
= : of fun, that is, if straining every muscle until 
| ; your eyes bulge out can be termed fun. But, 
| 3 alas! the fair tisherwoman does not claim to 
! ‘a have conquered the Jew entirely unaided, for 
‘ after a prolonged fight the rod unfortunately 
! broke off at the butt, necessitating the combined 
“ 4 efforts of herself and the guide to hold the bits 
h together, reel in fouled line, and do the necessary 
y. ; hauling until the great barrel of a fish floated 
0 : helplessly. Nevertheless, it was a fine perch, 
al such as a Thames fisherman might dream of 
d ; alter a late supper. Miss Hannay’s best day’s 
id tarpon fishing resulted in six tarpon on one 
n, | tide—a good performance for one whose biceps 
d : are distinctly less developed than Sandow’s. 
le i Six fish in a day was also a record bag for a 
re woman, but her sister broke this shortly after 


a 
{ by landing eight tarpon in four hours. 
se 3 The three tarpon in the picture were 


» unusually fine specimens taken in one day by 
in > the same lady, who was not averse to a turn 
or > at harpooning, as may be seen where she 
1S ) has struck and landed a whip ray, which 


aS 5 afforded her half-an-hour’s real excitement. J. Turner-Turner. A SHORT REST AFTER LANDING SIX TARPON. Copyright 


ad ‘ These most curious fish swim with a birdlike 


ig motion of their great wing-like fins, and frequently leap high into This fish was in perfect condition, and of very different 
re theair, They weigh up to 50olb. and measure 7ft. across. A large strength to the lanky creatures sharks become after giving birth 
it. to about a dozen young. Old 
ad tarpon fishers will give re- 
st spectful credit to the above 
ay facts, but others will say, ‘Oh, 


tell it to the marines! You 
do not suppose we _ believe 
that women ever landed those 
monsters without assistance.”’ 
Nevertheless, it was as stated, 
and no small thanks are due 
to Vom Hole’s splendid new 
reel, the break of which 
places all previous _ reels 
out of action, and greatly 
minimises the enormous 
exertion formerly experienced 
in playing these giants of 
the gult. 

Fishing in Florida is a 
sport much  patronised by 
ladies, who, except when fast in 
some monster of the deep, can 
recline luxuriously in the com- 
fortable arm-chair fixed on a 
pivot in the centre of the 
boat, revelling in brilliant sun- 
shine and soft sea breezes, while 
being piloted about in likely 
places. More tarpon have been 
recently viewed by the ever- 
alert guide, who is usually an 
agreeable coloured gentleman 
A 240lb. JEW-FISH AND A BROKEN ROD, Copyrgnt of the southern States, often a 
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good sailor, and ever keen on providing sport. There is nothing 
tedious in this class of fishing, for the fisher has only to slack off 
about 4oyds. of line and keep the bait trailing near the surface, 
while the guide does the rest, until with a mighty rush and a flash 
of silver a great tarpon dashes at the bait, leaping 6ft. in the 
air, and at the same time almost tearing the rod from the fisher’s 
grasp. There will be plenty to do now both for fisher and 
guide; that is to say, if the fish has not already thrown the hook 
from his bony mouth, for when fishing for tarpon, the hook finds 
a firm hold only about once in eight strikes, and if not dislodged 
in the first few jumps may hold until the fish is beached some 
twenty minutes later. 

Of course it happens sometimes, as with all fishing, that an 
occasional blank day occurs. This is usually when for some 
reason the fish are not present, but there is never a really fishless 
day in Florida, for if the tarpon will not take, there are plenty 
of other fish that will, and an empty creel, or rather boat, in May 
would be almost an impossibility. Should the sport prove dull, 
so much the better for the lover of Nature, who can give far 
closer attention to the surroundings. Who has not seen porpoises, 
but how many have ever seen one jump clear of the water? 
This is what the idle fisher sometimes observes, and a fine sight 
it is, only surpassed by a similar performance on the part of a 
whale, which he is not likely tosee, Sharks and rays are constantly 
throwing themselves in the air, dislodging showers of suckers, 


J. Turner. Tur ner, SA WFISH 73ft., 10in. LONG. 





and fleeing onwards in the hope of outswimming the'r pers. 
cutors, for all great fish become so covered with these parasi:es 
that locomotion is curtailed and laborious. Oftena 200]!.. logver. 
head turtle will suddenly rise close to the boat, an‘ with a 
sonorous blast will as hastily descend to his feeding grounds 
below provided with sufficient air for another twenty minutes’ 
immersion. All around are quantities of sea-birds, not the 
more beautiful and dainty species, for these, unfortunat:ly, have 
gone to deck the hats of such women as have no soul for Nature 
women who do not even know that for every egret they wear 
four little birds died of starvation. 

There are still some pelicans, also ca‘alogued as nillinery 
birds, and little blue herons, too, but both these have beep 
much diminished, while many more birds of quaint form and 
plumage lend a charm to the wild surroundings and tiny islands 
dear to the memory of a Florida fisher. J. TURNER-TuRngr, 


COUNTRY MUSEUMS. 


OR some time a movement has been going on in various 
—{ quarters which, if carriedout, would very greatly 
increase the pleasure of visitors to the country, espe. 
cially those who come from America or any similar distance, 
This is, where a place is celebrated on account of its 
having been the home or residence of 
some notable personage, to erect a 
museum at it for the preservation of 
interesting relics and memorials. A 
good example is to be found at Lichfield, 
where Dr. Johnson’s old house was 
presented to the Corporation ; and now, 
having been furnished with various 
things that belonged to the lexico- 
grapher, his chair and _ table, his 
books and walking-sticks, and odds 
and ends, it is open to the public 
on payment of a _ small sum _ for 
admission. The experiment has proved 
to be a great success. Before 
expecting a similar museum to do 
as well elsewhere, however, we have 
to remember that Lichfield itself, for 
its cathedral and general old-world air, 
is very attractive to visitors. Yet we 
do not know that it is more so than 
Selborne, where Gilbert White used to 
live. Sometime ago his old house, The 
Wakes, came into the market, and we 
understand that progress has been made 
in the task of gathering  subscrip- 
tions for the purpose of converting 
it into a local museum. This would 
be especially useful, since it could be 
made a place where a tolerably com- 
plete representation might be made of 
the flora and fauna of Hampshire. 
Specimens of every bird, beast, butter- 
fly, moth, plant, flower, and fish 
mentioned in the famous history might 
easily be placed in the house, and as 
nearly all visitors would be interested 
in natural history, and particularly in 
the natural history written by Gilbert 
White, it is easy to see how vastly 
this would add to the interest of their 
sight-seeing. The Wakes might 
easily become a microcosm of natural 
Hampshire. 

To take another instance, a 
most laudable scheme has _ been 
mooted for forming a Tenaysonian 
museum in the famous dining-hall built 
by Dr. Tennyson at Somersby. Hither 
come vast numbers of visitors every 
year, and they would derive much 
enjoyment from a well-chosen collection 
of relics. An excellent idea would be 
to adorn the walls with some of the 
innumerable sketches and photographs 
made of the district and the bookshelves 
with works devoted to Tennyson. At 


York, again, there is a_ talk of 
making a Jefferies Room in the old 
farmhouse in which he lived. The 


active and enthusiastic Field and 
Camera Club at Swindon has 
taken the matter up, and we may 
expect to hear more oi it betore 
Copyright long. 
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FULL AND EMPTY QUIVERS. 
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M. Emil Frechon. A MOTHER’S TASK. Copynem 


E have had many searchings of heart in our village 
since the arrival of the new rector. He is still 
called the new rector, though he has been with 
us these ten years; but, as anyone may see by 

D looking at his tombstone, the predecessor of Mr. 
vs affectionately called “old,” not without good 
th; » Since the epitaph reads ‘for sixty-one years rector of 
1s parish.” As far as the memory of all but a few patriarchs 
dg was always white-haired and venerable, and nothing 
. ag ever heard than the ben sdiction which, to the last, 
> ocala with a fine silvery voice. But he was never an 
& fimel Sree: For the poor he always had a kind word and 
inay el es and for the wicked abundance of charity. You 
nA _ ate wickedness, as far as our village is concerned, into 
poaching ; if there were other vices, no one heard of 


them. Well, the old rector never grew very indignant because 
on a Saturday night a labourer might take more than was good 
for him, and he had a love of sport that made him sympathise 
to some extent with the ne’er-do-wells who were caught setting a 
wire or prowling round a pheasant covert. He had fished and shot 
and hunted in his day, and when no longer an active participant 
in field sports, it remained one of the joys of his life to mount to 
the high Rectory tower and watch the foxhounds sweep down the 
valley. On Sundays he never tried to be rousing and searching, 
but was very fond of looking out one of his old sermons— 
he did not dream of writing any in his later years—in which 
he had inculcated the doctrine of kindness. ‘‘ Love is the 
password” was a frequent saying of his, and so, loving and 
beloved, he, as it were, floated gently down the avenue of 
time which blanched his hair but left his radiant smile 
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antoucbed and beautiful. At the last he slipped peacefully away, 
and left the small world of the parish, whose tranquillity he had 
done nothing to disturb. It was too natural an end to lead to 
any poignant or outspoken grief, and the regretfulness generally 
felt was due mostly to a realisation of the evanescence of life. 
We come into the world very bright-eyed and eager and energetic, 
but the passing years are constantly dimming the fire, even as 
the fall of the autumn leaves typifies the generations of men 
who are born and beget children and e and pass away, 
following their forefathers, and followed by their children. 

We are an old-fashioned moralising people in our little 
village, and were sucking melancholy irom the rector’s death, 
ever: as you suck an egg, when his successor arrived. Mr. Delaval 
came on us like an emanation from another world. He is a 
brown-faced lean man, with an eye like a hawk’s, and a dispo- 
sition that always seems to say “ Work on; work as hard as you 
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can; you will be a long time dead; there is eternity to rest in.” 
Previously he had held a living in the East End of London, 
and had nearly killed himself with incessant slumming. The 
doctor had insisted upon his retiring to this quiet rural living. 
Buta clergyman, even like another, carries his own personality 
with him, and instead of settling down into the dull, quiet life 
suitable to such a place, he had not been there a month before 
he was bringing all his energy to bear and stirring up the 
villagers. They did not respond till some years later, when he 
brought a wife as keen on slumming as himself to live at the 
Rectory. And now, what with classes for young w 
classes for young men, a mutual improvement society, ah immered 
metal-work class, and a night school for girls, he transformed the 
place. Still, he never really caught hold of the people till the 
delivery of his famous sermon on the text ‘ Blessed is he who 
hath his quiver full of them,” The occasion was the baptism 
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of his own first-born, and it is impossible to forget the 
energetic figure of the little man as with an ill - concealed 
smiling triumph he enlarged on the blessedness of huge families. 
Now in this he was running against the current of opinion. 
The rector of the old school had always gone on quite a different 
line. He remembered the time when labour was very ill-paid, 
and he used to say that the poorer a family was, the keener were 
its young members to rush into marriage. It was not unusual then 
for boys and girls to be married before they were out of their 
teens, and by thirty they had a horde of sons and daughters, and 
felt very middle-aged indeed. Our old parson then, like many 
others, had a lively sense of the drudgery and misery involved, 
and therefore inveighed often against the imprudence of early 
marriages. Before he died, however, a change had occurred. 
Youths became more ambitious and more calculating. They 
looked toa future in town rather than in the country, and realised 
how much more difficult it would be to get on if they had a wife 
and children tied to their heels. _ As everyone knows, the rural 
marriage-rate and the rural birth-rate have for a long time 
tended to decrease. The village, too, is dwindling. Whole 
streets, or what they call streets in the country, have disappeared, 
and when old houses are taken down it is not thought worth 
while to replace them. Our old rector never seemed to recognise 
this change, but went on preaching against the iniquity of early 
marriages just as he had done in his youth. 

Mr. Delaval, however, arrived on the scene and brought no 
traditions with him, and his sermon gave rise to much discussion, 
especially when it was noticed that he followed it up by his 
conduct, for he was one of those exceptional men who do not 
hold opinions unless prepared to act on them. Martha Wait, 
for instance, who might very well have sat for these photographs, 
became an especial favourite of his, because he declared her to 
be an ideal mother. Yet, according to the old ideas, she would 
have been condemned for having acted rashly. While in a very 
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comfortable situation as first housemaid at the Hall she had 
fallen in love with an honest and industrious, but somewhat 
stupid, labourer who could scarcely earn enough to keep the 
house going. Yet if he had been lord of the manor and longing 
for a son who might inherit after him, he could not have rejoiced 
more when the first child came. Others followed in quick 
succession, yet he never lost his cheerfulness. ‘* The Lord sends 
a blessing with every new one,” he declared. Martha, too, was 
absurdly happy. Itis true that all too quickly she Jost the bloom 
of youth, for besides that bearing children is a trial to a woman, 
her life was an incessant round of worry and care and labour. She 
had a very little wage with which to feed many mouths and clothe 
many bodies, and the housework and washing and baking had all 
to be done with her own hands. Those who had never married, 
or having married had no children, sneered, and said she lived a 
dog’s life and did not know what enjoyment was; but if ever she 
got an inkling of this the rector would cheer her up. He told her to 
look forward to the time when her boys and girls would be grown 
men and women, and if a horse or a cow is a source of profit, he 
would argue, how much more so is a human being. Martha 
probably failed to see the argument, for she was very illiterate ; 
but sympathy can make itself felt even when the words used to 
express it are not understood, and she liked the rector for talking 
so, though all the while she wondered what he meant. To bring 
up children seemed to be the one thing she was made for, and it 
yielded a happiness none the less real because she never stopped to 
analyse it. She never argues about the matter herself; but many 
diverse opinions are held in the village, for it is very curious that 
the fact of the people being better off than their forefathers has 
made them less imprudent. Perhaps it ought to be counted a mis- 
fortune that opinion tends to go solid against having large families. 
Young men are keenly alive to the material advantage of remaining 
single, and girls who get married think every additional child is 
a iresh link in a chain that binds them to domestic slavery. 








TENNYSON’ S BROOK. 


URING the course of last summer, while staying close 
by the old home of the late Laureate in Lincolnshire, 
few things were more amusing, and at the same time 
illuminative of the literature of the average Anglo- 
Saxon, than the proceedings of those who came 

daily to visit this haunt’ of a great poet. Few of them ever 
discovered that there was such a brook as is shown in these 
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photographs. The majority betook themselves to the much- 
photographed bridge, where the water emerging from Holywell 
Glen passes on with a dark glitter over a stony bed. Here they 
consumed their sandwiches, and talked of how many miles it was 
to cycle or walk or drive to Woodhall Spa, Louth, or whatever 
place they had come from. But a sprinkling of more determined 
students resolutely explored the meadows, and, book in hand, 
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sternly held Lord Tennyson to question as to his rendering of dancing and foaming, over rock and boulder, going headlone a only 
the brook. “Oh, here are the forget-me-nots! ’’ one would hear over a cascade, resting below in a deep pool, spreading later over 4 con 
a young lady exclaiming, and her companion would rush at the a wide stony channel, anon rushing through a narrow gorge 3 like 
plots of blue to have one in her breast—do they not grow there Burns has described such a stream finely in “ Hallow’een”; ” litt! 
for happy lovers? ‘ But where is the willow-weed ?” another ‘* Whyl s in a lynn the burnie plays, f sons 
would ask, oblivious of the fact that this is but another name for As through the glen it wimpl’t 5 goe: 
the tall loosestrife that makes long avenues down which the Whvite Senso Sophy ater st aitaye ¢ i 
tiny brook flows in a wobbling line, always with something dark bia _— vAsienahes ee: : = 
es J cs hyles glitter’d to the nightly rays ; : 
in its sparkle, due to shadows cast by the luxuriant flowers. It W? bickering, dencine dexsie :. 3 brid 
was a huge delight to them that two schoolboys on holiday, with Whyles sGtliik waliaiidan’s Che toiticn s have 
naked legs and feet, demonstrated by practical proof that the Below the spreading haz-l, 7 the 
lusty trout was not far to seek, and if there was not here Unseen that night.” 2 labo 
and there a grayling, well, they knew no better. So far so Here is an almost perfect description of an Ayrshire stream i — 
good; but one of the acuter spirits takes a Tennyson out of his that differs essentially from the gleaming brook of the famous [J - 
pocket to refresh song with its grassy : case 
memory with, and Ba ae es faces plots and _ sailing a thro 
says he, ‘* Where is blossoms and cresses : = 
the fern ?—this is all and shingly _ bars. i laid 
grass and_— green Even the melancholy 3 they 
meadow. There are refrain is reflective ‘ sim} 
not any coot here, and quiet, and sue. ings, 
only the moorhen. gestive of still air need 
It says thirty hills, and quiet fields— fit 
but has — anyone ‘“¢ Men may come and aor, 
counted them? And men may go, but I on t 
as far as one can see goon for ever.” And an | 
there are nothing like if you follow the 6° 
twenty thorps.” He brook, it is also to meat 
sees a spectator who come upon new stoc 
all the while has phases of rich English that 
been sitting in the lowland scenery, a W 
cleft of a_ willow, Somersby stands 3 auth 
divided between” a almost between the 3 dam. 
novel and the con- marsh and the wold and 
versation of those and the brook going thou 
whom he_ unjustly to the on eee weed 
regards as intruders. advances to a more By ¢ 
“Are there really levelcountry. Except the | 
half a hundred for some minor wet 
bridges?” he asks. changes it is exactly of fa 
‘Poetical licence,” the same as when | aire 
murmurs he who is the young poet, care- 2 and | 
addressed, turning a lessly dressed _ but q page 
page of his book. full of thoughts, " 
‘“Oh, poetical sauntered along its dowt 
licence!” exclaims bank. Where a poet 
the other witb bitter braeside — slopes a WIC 
sarcasm. ‘* Poetical steeply to the edge art, | 
licence will excuse there was in histime | ei 
anything, I suppose. a hamlet where there § on 
Can you tell me is none any longer, | the ¢ 
where the brook but you still may q wity 
flows to?” “The see the apple tree, the and 
sea at Waynfleet ” is gooseberry — bushes, 4 = 
the reply, and “I and the elders grow- 3 — 
told you so” is the ing in what used to be wet 
triumphant rejoinder. the cottage garden, wer 
‘‘It'doesn’t join any but is now atangled | evide 
brimming river at wilderness. Thenit and 
all. I suppose you flows away between §@ of 1 
call that more rough hilly meadows § effect 
poetical licence.’”’ that once were arable, — 
After this there is a and among them refine 
general tendency to forms the small bays it ig 
set down Lord that are among the j edge 
Tennyson asa fraud, brooks’ more typical @ with 
and that is a fair characteristics. A & Yet | 
sample of the great big islet covered those 
British public. with wild flowers Songs 
The poet always occurs among many and 
protested that his of them, and_ the og 





water ripples past 


brook had no local : 
it over a_ bed of eaut 


habitation or a name. Copyright “AND IN AND OUT 1 WIND ABOUI.' “COUNTRY LIFE.” haun: 
It was a song of run- golden gravel. The 

ning water, that was cress, the — water: cn 
all. But this beautiful streamlet woeld deserve attention even weed, and the minnows all occur as the student of Tennyson Rs ‘ 
if no poet had ever lived on its banks, it is so lowland and might expect them. A large distorted willow throws a gnarled ~_. 
typically English, and Tennyson lived till his twenty-eighth limb across, forming a natural bridge and a delightful summer me.ot 
year in the Rectory at Somersby, and by the time he left the resting-place, where you may watch the shadows cast by a 
brook and all the neighbouring scenery must have worked itself its silvery twinkling leaves and listen as long as you are poetr 
into the very depths of his mind, become part and parcel of him content to do so to the soft eternal lullaby which the water sings el a 
—*+ bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh.’ It flows tranquilly past to the schoolboy of to-day, just as it sang to the schoolboy of abo 
the meadows at the back of the Rectory, and may be described eighty years ago. It does so with greater melancholy perhaps, ote 
by the old word “wimpling.” A burn of similar dimensions but that is only our modernism, which finds no consolation but ; € 
among mountainous scenery-—-the Highlands of Scotland, for only indifference in the murmur of water and the piping wind. sae 
example—would have left quite a different impression on the The oldest poets of all heard in the one a Naiad otf the stream pid 
poet’s mind. After stagnaiing in a peat bog for some time, it cooing to her love, and in the other a god lamenting over a mortal i me 
starts on a wild impetuous career down the steep valley, perchance maiden. Later, when these myths died out of belicf, man still Kies 
taking its first visible shape as a burn when it tumbles like a fondly believed in a sympathy that was divine between him and mg 


silver thread down the precipitous edge of a rock. There it goes, the voices of Nature. That, too, has passed, and tliere remains 










only a bare indifference—men 
ne - - i — e : 
5 ccm? an are swept away 
bind ; like autumn leaves, and the 
Y % 1 . ; > . ite; 
5 little brook still tinkles out its 


song, and, as our poet says, 
oes on for ever. 
fe} 

As you pass downward 
4 strange assortment of 
bridges may be seen. They 
have mostly been put up by 
the shepherds and = farm 
labourers for their own con- 
venience, and are of the rudest 




















1m ; description, consisting in some 
*y : cases of a solitary plank 
Sy i thrown across, in others of a 
ng = vate or a length of hurdle 
= laid across the stream. But 
~ i they accord well with the 
ly i simplicity of the surround- 
— F ings, and are ample for the 
iS 2 needs of a maid who comes 
Air 2 to drive home one of the 
a 2 immense flocks of geese kept 
nd on the half-profit system at 
| an adjoining farm. So we 
nd go on by hayfield and 
he meadow till we come to 
to Stockforth Mill, a structure 
“ that might well have suggested 
sh 3 a well-known poem to the 
: ; author. Curbed by the mill- 
hd dam, the water is broad, deep, 
- a and almost still above it, Gree. 
Id, ia though here, too, the willow- 
ng weed grows on either side. 
hi By a little circuit we emerge below the mill, and standing on 
= i the bridge may watch the great wheel revolving, and see its 
si i wet surface glisten as it catches the sunshine, while the noise 
ni Fe of falling water mingles with the humof the mill. The building 
a i is modern, but in its modesty accords well with the surroundings, 
iM ig and the rosy-faced miller might have been translated from the 
te \) _pages of Chaucer. 
ra ‘| So on summer afternoons did one idly muse, sauntering 
se ; down here with a friend and back by Bag Enderly, a walk the 
; poet must often have taken, the while conversation ranged over 
ve a wide field of interest— politics, destiny of the Empire, literature, 
“aie art, old creeds and new—but ever coming back to the silent 
a tiver, the silvery willow, and wondering if Alfred Tennyson saw 
we this or that ‘“‘ seventy years ago, my darling” as we saw it. At 
on the end one does grasp the connection between the poet and his 
a surroundings. We have wasted a golden afternoon in our stroll, 
the and now the setting sun has 
vi cast its soft and magical light 
et over the scene, seeming to add 
be CO a something of charm and 
- refinement that _ Was not 
led evident in the midday glare, 
4 and we. think that the Muse 
ny of Tennyson has had an 
mee eflect not unlike that of the 
“9 _ sunset. It has charmed and 
-— - refined and glorified, and in 
avs It figures that were on the 
the fy edge of the horizon stand out 
ical with picturesque = charms. 
im Yet the Muse that produced 
red those Arcadian idylls and 
168 songs, that ever loved orchard 
an and meadow, tilth and vine- 
the | yard, hive and horse and herd, 
vast and through her wizardry 
ee beautified them, had her 
The haunts by the edges of the 
er meadow, in the green brook, 
ae and among the waving planta- 
rled tions. Out of them, and from 
met no other. part of the kingdom, 
by came what was local in th 
a | poetry of Tennyson. ; 
‘ngs It does not require a very 
at elaborate study of Tennyson’s 
aps, poems to denionstrate that this 
but isthe case. Inthe “Juvenilia” 
mad. Somersby was practically his 
sash only capital, and in those 
srtal country “Idyls,” which, to dis- 
still tinguish them: from the epic of pms 


King Arthur, he spelt with 
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“f MOVE THE SWEET FORGET-ME-NO1S, Copyright 
THAT GROW FOR HAPPY LOVER.” 


one “1,” touches of that countryside are continually recurring. 
The dreary shore, the hollow ocean ridges roaring into cataracts, 
are to be seen at Mablethorpe. Dora went in those harvest- 
fields, the Miller’s Daughter played by the brook, the Gardener’s 
Daughter is a Lincoln lass. It was on the dry dark wold the 
summer wind blew cool, and here you have the oat-grass and 
the sword-grass and the bulrush on the pool. Look out from 
the Rectory windows and you behold the long grey fields at 
night, the simple stile from mead to mead, and the woods that 
belt the grey hillside. Even in such a poem as the ‘ Lotos 
Eaters’’ much of the imagery is drawn from Holywell Glen, 
where you have the green mosses deep, and the shore at 
Mablethorpe, whence a slight imagination will paint you the 
wallowing monster spouting his foam-fountains in the sea. 
Even the yellow sands, where they sat them down between the 
sun and moon upon the shore, are visible here. And even in 
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those other and less exquisite ‘ Idylls of the King”? a thousand 
references might be picked out to show that the scenery ever 
most vivid in his memory was that around his father’s Rectory. 
Moreover, this is exactly what we might expect. Lord Tennyson 
always showed a curious inability to live, as it were, out of 
himself. He never succeeded in bringing the past really back to 
us. Arthur and his knights were shown in a puny nineteenth 
century atmosphere of morality and high emprise. If he 
realised the wild, brutal manners of the age of chivalry, he 
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made no attempt to realise them on paper. And in looking 


over the poems one is struck with the scrupulous avoidance 
of nearly all scenes in times that he was not f¢ rsonally 
familiar with. The same quality of mind kept hm from 


soaring away from his early impressions. Tenaciously he 
adhered to these, so that even in the “lin lan lone of 
evening bells,” or the sunset and evening star of the eye 
of his life, there is still a suggestion of the rustic scenes 
of Wiltshire. 


THE MARSH-HARRIER AT HOME. 


HE os- 

prey, still 

scantily 
surviving in 
Britain, is per- 
haps the only 
bird which, like 
the Englishman, 
may be found at 
home in every 
corner of the 
world; but the 
South African 
War gave to 
thousands of 
Englishmen the 
chance of seeing 
again in its 
breeding haunts, 
as it used to be 
seen in England, 
another —_ distin- 
guished bird of 
prey which we 
have practically 
exterminated. 
Except in point 
of size, however, 
perhaps ‘ dis- 
tinguished ” is OLD BIRD 
scarcely the right 
epithet for the marsh-arrier. Though ‘larger than the lordly 
peregrine, it feeds meanly upon mice and moles, lizards and small 
snakes, frogs and eggs, besides 
snapping up any small bird 
which it can take by surprise. 
If its first pounce misses, the 
harrier makes no effort to 
pursue; but to crippled birds it 
is a terror. It can be an 
unmitigated nuisance also to 
sportsmen in countries where 
it abounds, for nothing is more 
aggravating than to be attended 
throughout a long day’s shoot- 
ing by a pair or more of 
eliding, sailing devils on wings 
which carry off every snipe 
that falls wide. In _— such 
countries—Spain is one of 
them —the sportsman who 
shoots every marsh-harrier that 
he sees, when he can do so 
without disturbing the game, 
acts in self-defence. In England 
the shooting of the marsh- 
harrier is another matter. It 
is now an extremely rare bird 
—-what the bird-books call an 
‘occasional visitant’’—and each 
specimen in a glass case repre- 
sents another wrecked chance of 
its restoration to its proper place 
in the British fauna. 

Yet there is no bird, taking 
its rarity into account, which 
is more common in glass cases 
than the marsh- harrier. Its 
size and its peculiar flight at 
once command attention. When 
you see a large bird, measur- 
ing a yard and a quarter in 








over the level 
marshland with 
slowly measured 
wing-beats, as 
though life were 
all laziness and 
loafing, you may 
know that you 
have seen a 
marsh - harrier ; 
and if you go to 
the same place 
at the same hour 
the next day 
with a gun you 
can secure the 
specimen for a 
glass case, for 
the marsh- 
harrier is the 
most methodical 
of birds. It 
always follows 
the same route 
day after day, 
and you have 
only to lie up at 
some _ strategic 
point close by 
IN NEST. to bags mt 

without fail. 
Gamekeepers seldom omit to do this, although the bird never 
touches their game; and gamie-preservers are ordinarily so 
apathetic that, instead of re- 
buking their men, they will 
generally have the victim set 
up by a bird-stuffer as an 
ornament of their. _ billiard. 
room. From the point of 
view of the field naturalist, 
however, the slaughter of 
such rare birds is deplorable 
barbarity. 

But to return to the 
marsh-harrier in his South 
African haunts. Our _ first 
illustration, though not particu- 
larly striking as a_ picture, 
represents the kind of landscape 
which you must traverse— 
waist-deep—if you would make 
acquaintance with the big harrier 
in his home. We have other 
harriers —the hen harrier, whose 
female was long considered a 
distinct species under the title 
of ring-tail, and Montague’s 
harrier, which, in spite of all 
willingness to do honour 10 
Colonel Montague, its dis 
coverer, one would like to name, 
as of yore, the ‘ash-coloured 
harrier,” because this describes 
it, or at least the male bird, 
to the most casual eye —but 
we have no. other — which 
approaches in size to the 
marsh - harrier. | Consequently 
it is comparatively easy, on 4 
wide stretch of flat marshland, 
to identify these birds and 
mark them down to their nest. 
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wing-spread, gliding and sailing COCK FEEDING YOUNG. Here, as a rule, the trouble 
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and the wading begin; for, although 
the marsh-harrier occasionally builds 
its larg: home of reeds and grass 
and dried flags upon the branch of 
a tree overhanging the water, and 
sometimes among brambles or furze 
on solid ground, you must almost 
always be prepared to plunge into 
sluggish water above your middle 
ere you can see the four large white 
eggs clustered on their reedy platform, 
with its foundations often sunk below 
the water-line. 

If you wish to “take” the nest, 
in a photographic rather than an 
egg-collecting sense, your real troubles 
then begin. To plant the tripod 
firmly through three feet of water in 
vielding ooze, where you have to 
keep trampling about yourself to 
avoid sinking, is hard enough; but 
to persuade the old birds to return 
to the abandoned eggs and_ pose 
for you, passes human patience. 
After an hour or two of waiting, 
you are torn by conflicting emotions. If you abandon the 
attempt now, you may not get another chance; if you 
remain, you run no small risk of letting the eggs spoil and 
catching more than a bad cold yourself. So at last you 
decide to depart, and perhaps on your next visit, waist- 
high in the water, you may have your reward. Two of the 
eggs are hatched, and in their place delightfully fluffy young 
persons rear themselves up and utter vague sounds of menace at 
your approach. Baby harriers have much of the delicious aspect 
of baby owls, and this ‘‘ family likeness”’ is retained in later life, 
for all the harriers are birds of owlish countenance, having a 
feathered ruff spread round the eyes. By this alone you may 
distinguish them from all british falcons, hawks, and buzzards, 
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YOUNG MARSH-HARRIERS. 


though there is one foreign genus of goshawks similarly 
‘“‘ ruffed.” 

Birds, as seems humanly natural, become more anxious 
about their nests, eggs, or family in proportion to the time that 
they have spent upon them. They may leave new-laid eggs 
with comparative unconcern, but are much more fidgety when 
driven away from a nest with hard-set eggs, and when the 
young are hatched their anxiety increases with their children’s 
growth. Thus the “ Nature” photographer, struggling against 
disappointment after hours of unpleasant endeavour to secure 
likenesses of the old birds, may always hope for better luck next 
time. If he has waited in the water till he is cramped and 
chilled to the boné, in the vain hope that the mother bird would 
come back to her eggs, his return when the 
young are hatched promises better things. 
As he crouches once more among the rushes 
he can hear the anxious parents’ calls, the 
‘‘kai-kai”? of the male and the “ pitz-pitz”’ 
of his wife. Sometimes he catches a glimpse 
of their wide-spread pinions as they circle 
aloft, gazing down at the wunaccustomed 
object before the nest, the camera hidden 
with rushes. So chilly hours pass, and it is 
a very dank and disappointed man who at 
last emerges from hiding, photographs the 
young birds by themselves, and splashes off 
with his apparatus. 

But he still has reasonable hope of that 
“better luck next time”; and, lo, a_ third 
time he wades out to the nest, and finds 
that the half- fledged young ones have 
learned new antics of defiance. But his 
business lies not with them. Concealing the 
camera and himself with the celerity and 
skill born of practice, he waits. An hour 
passed, perhaps an hour and a-half; and 
then ‘‘something” seemed to float overhead. 
The next minute there was no doubt. The 
shadow of a large bird wheeling aloft 
distinctly crossed the silver-green sea of 
rushes. Minutes that seemed ages passed, 
and then, almost before the watcher knew 
what was happening, the mother bird de- 
scended bearing a mouse in her claws. The 
camera clicked, and our illustration shows 
the result. 

After this the birds waxed confident. For 
a while, after the mouse had been duly gulped 
down by the elder youngster, the mother bird, 
recognisable by the whitish colour of her face, 
stood alert and suspicious, staring at the 
camera, and was successfully snap-shotted in 
the act. Finding that nothing happened, she 
wheeled aloft again, and her watching mate 
was in turn emboldened to descend with 
food for the other youngster. He, too, was 
successfully photographed at the moment of 
descent, and again when, later, he stood with 
body poised on bent legs ready to spring into 
the air at the slightest demonstration of 
hostility on the part of the camera. The 
camera made none. Another click merely 
announced that the wary bird’s attitude was 
fixed for ever. Note how the buff colouring 
of his head comes out dark in the illustration 
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by contrast with the 
pale face of his wife. 
Those who happen to 
possess Sir W. Jardine’s 
*‘Naturalist’s Library,” 
published many years 
ago, as well as Dr. 
Bowdler Sharpe’s 
recent “Manual _ of 
British Birds,” will be 
able, by comparing the 
two coloured _ illustra- 
tions of the marsh- 
harrier—except in 
colouring they are the 
same picture—to realise 
exactly the difference 
between the two sexes 
of marsh-harriers. The 
old book illustrates the 
female, the modern the 
male. 

One picture more 
completes our series. 
Yet another wade 
through the South African swamp was made, and the tireless 
naturalist found himself face to face with the weirdly menacing 
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figure in our las: illus. 
tration. The fluffy 
little atoms which had 
not established — go 


strong a hold upc their 
parents’ affection~ as to 


counter-balance «istrust 
of the strange erection 


in front of the nest, 
have grown past recog. 
nition, and can now, 
with lowered bev and 
outspread, full - sized 
wings, threaten the 
intruder on their own 
account. The attitude 
is too engaging to be 
lost; and its reproduc- 
tion concludes a series 
which reflects the 
greatest credit upon the 
amateur photographer, 
an officer in the South 
African forces, who 
spent much of his spare 
time and endured great personal discomfort in securing these 
unique illustrations of the marsh-harrier at home. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Rosrs ON CHRISTMAS Day. 

HOSE who have large gardens will, of course, say: ‘Roses on 
Christmas Day—there’s nothing remarkable in that. We have a 
hundred Niphet s flowers open this morning in the Rose house.” 
But this note refers to Roses in the open garden, not in a house in 
which artificial heat brings to the plants the climate of the Riviera. 
A few days ago in a warm sunny corner the writer gathered exquisite 

flowers of Griiss an Teplitz, Viscountess Folkestone, Anna Ollivier, Laurette 
Messimy, Eugene Resal, Edith Gifford, Marie Van Houtte, and of course the old 
China or Monthly Rose, which we knew in childhood’s days and thought the 
Rose of Roses. Well, so itis ; and though many years have flown since we picked 
the little pink flowers in that village garden where Carnations made silvery 
clusters and Hollyhocks looked in at the lattice window, the China Rose is not 
forgotten. About a month ago we saw one of the sweetest garden pictures we 
have seen this year, Lavender and China Roces, fresher than in summer, and 
murmurous even sv late in the year with the hum of bees. A bowlful of Roses 
gathered from the open garden on Christmas Day is more precious than trails of 
Orchids or the exotic richness of things from the hothouse. At this joyous time 
of Christmas, at least it is usually so-called, the writer always makes a point of 
planting Koses when the weather permits, and this year several alterations are 
about to take place. Perhaps our readers would like to know what is being 
done, as we can all teach one another something. We have a pocket-book for 
jotting dewn associations of colour that please, or certain plants that are not in our 
collection. As these notes are seasonable, as the books and catalogues say, that 
is, planting may be indulged in now, we will give a few timely hints. 
SWEET LAVENDER. 

Lavender has of late years invaded the precincts of the parterre, sacred in 
the early Victorian era to Geraniums, blue Lobelias, yellow Calceolarias, and so 
forth, each excellent in itself, but irritating when used to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Writers about gardening may preach against the sin of Geranium 
planting, but no brighter exotic adorns the English garden, and its misuse is 
responsible for a wholesale tirade against the cheery, ever-present flower clusters. 
This is a pardonable digress on. Lavender is the gardener’s friend at all times. 
We have just strolled round the garden and brushed against those little bushes 
blue with flowers through autumn, and what a delicious whiff of fragrance comes 
from the grey, silvery leaves. We have a hedge of it, and in front of the hedge 
China Roses, grey and warm bright pink, a pleasant spot in the winter land- 
scape. We have written of Lavender many times in our notes, but the beauty 
of this hedge and China Roses suggests another note—its value in winter. It 
may be planted at almost any time, and delights in a warm, light soil, where 
Rosemary flourishes, but there are few gardens in which it will not succeed. 
To the winter garden Santolina, Rosemary, and Lavender give the chief 
colouring. Lavender should be cut down once in every two or three years, but 
the plants are so cheap and quick in growth that it is wise sometimes to have a 
fresh stock. We hope to fill a big bowl on Christmas Day with China Roses 
and Lavender and a few sprigs of Rosemary, 

Rose CoLours LArE IN THE YEAR AND PRESENT PLANTINGS. 

Writing of the China Rose at this time reminds one of the mellow beauty 
of Rose flowers in autumn and, we may say, also early winter. We are 
thinking now of the Tea or Hybrid Tea Roses, though why Rose authorities do 
not call them all Tea Roses we are ata loss to understand. This splittins up 
of groups confuses the amateur who loves a Rose for its own sake and does not 
care a jot whether it is a Hybrid Tea or otherwise. Some, we may say most, 
of the hybrids are so much like the pure Teas that no one except a great expert 
can discern any distinction between the two. Another digression. Rose 
colouring in autumn is richer than in summer, when a strong sun seems to bleach 
the flowers and we lose those subtle shades so pleasant in the cooler days of 
late September and onwards. The flowers have also greater substance and last 
longer in water. Here are the names of a few of the best Roses in autumn: 
Caroline Testout, a big pink flower we are planting more of. We have had 
this for two years, but during the pist autumn, and indeed from last June, it 
has proved the best Rose in the garden. We tell our friends it is a ‘‘sa‘e” 
Rose—plays no tricks, and never disappoints. One need not think whether 


its ‘constitution ” is sound or whether it will do well in the spot we have 
chosen for it. Caroline Testout is a pleasantly vigorous lady, not over. 
bearing, but making life happier with her cheery presence. Then there 
is the lovely Viscountess Folkestone. Some of the readers of these notes 
will perhaps think further reference to this Rose tiresome—-everyone has 
surely got Viscountess Folkestone—but these notes are not written entirely 
for those who have everything in their parterres, but for the beginners who 
are not forgetful of the healthiness of spare hours spent amons the flowers of the 
garden. We are making a mixed bed at present, and it is composed of the 
bright scarlet Princesse de Sagan and Viscountess Folkestone. The bed is 
a large one, the plants will be put 3ft. apart alternately, and the result should 
be a happy companionship. It may seem preaching a false doctrine to advise 
mixtures, but we believe in a change in gardening as in everything else. Groups 
of one flower are certainly delightful and show the varieties in their true character, 
but that is no reason why we cannot have a mixture if the colours are likely to 
make the association agreeable. Some glorious Roses never catch the smiles of 
fashion, and Camoens is one, why it is hard to say. It is a gay, deep rose flower, 
a mass of bloom for many weeks, and belongs to the Hybrid Tea class. Many years 
ago we noticed it in Messrs. Paul and Son’s nursery at Cheshunt, and wondered 
what Rose it was, so free and sweet, and was told ‘‘ Camoens.” From that time 
it has been our constant garden companion. The tender-coloured Yvonne Gravier 
will be made more of in the coming year, so, too, will the large pink-flowered 
Killarney and Antoine Rivoire. We shall add Frank Cant’s Lady Roberts, 
3enjamin Cant’s Ben Cant, a crimson Hybrid Perpetual Rose, and, Mr. Paul’s 
Sulphurea to the list of new Roses, They are expensive, and therefore one 
plant of each must suffice. It 1s our belief that Lady Roberts is the finest Tea 
variety ever raised in England, and we understand it came from Colchester. 
The flower has been described already in CountrrY LIFE ; it is a firm-petalled 
flower, beautiful as a bud or when expanded, and just like a ripe Apricot in 
colouring. 
THE HOLty. 

At Christmas-time the bright berries of the Holly remind the gardener of 
a native shrub too often more thought of for decking hearth and home than 
planting in the woodland. There is no handsomer evergreen. It gives to 
many a country hedgerow its greatest beauty, and whether as a specimen on the 
lawn or as a hedge its deep green leaves have a pleasant colour amid the greys 
and warm browns of twig andstem. Itis a mistake to neglect the beautiful native 
evergreens, and there is a tendency to do this through the greater choice of exolic 
trees and shrubs from over the seas. A winter garden must have Hollies, whether 
the self green-leaved or some of those beautiful variegated kinds, splashed and 
blote: ed with gold and silver and occasionally almost wholly of one yellow shade. 
There are weeping Hollies also, not shrubs with slizhtly pendulous branches, but 
touching the grass, a fountain of leafy green-leaved shoots. We have been asked 
‘¢ When is the time to plant Hollies?’ Our answer is ‘* Practically at almost 
any season, but for choice early autumn and sprinz.” Though buying large 
plants is not an unmixed blessing, we think Hollies 3ft. or 4ft. high can be planted 
with safety if the positions where they are to go are well prepared and plenty of 
water is given till established. Much depends upon these litule attentions after 
planting as to future success, and a mulching before dry weather means generally 
that the shrubs are saved from extinction. There are many beautiful green- 
leaved Hollies, but one of the best we have seen recently is Wilsoni. A few 
sprigs of it were sent to us recently by Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Sibray, of 
Handsworth Nurseri-s, Sheffield. The leaf is very large, rich green, and the 
scarlet berries are like small cherries. We planted this variety last autumn, and 
look forward to its future. Laurifolia nova is another handsome Holly, and so 
also are Hendersoni and Handsworthensis. The choice is as great among 
the variegated varieties, of which probably the two best are Silver Queen and 
Golden Queen, the former marked with silvery variegation and the latter with 
golden, as the name suggests. Of the value of Holly,as a hedge and wind 
screen we need not write. It is a sturdy protection, and when strong plants are 
put in and care taken for a time growth is fairly quick and close. 

Recent New MICHAELMAS DAISIES. : 

During the past few weeks visitors to the interesting fortnightly meetings 

of the Royal Horticultural Society have been regaled with a icast of new 
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Michaelmas Daisies or Starworts, as the perennial Asters are called. Of the 
value of this beautiful plant in the garden there is no question, as those who 
have seen its clouds of flowers in autumn well know, and so it is not surprising 
that the hybridists try to add to the varieties already in existence, At one 
meeting no less than eight were given an award of merit, and one of the 
prettiest of all came from the society’s garden at Chiswick. This is a variety of 
Aster acris and called Nanus, because it is dwarf. We have planted A. acris in 
groups or the sake of its tender lilac’ colouring and its bushy growth and 
dwarfness ; but Nanus is shorter still, not more than 18in. high. It has another 
value, too—that is, the flowers are in beauty after those of the type are 
over. This will probably become in the near future a popular Aster for 
making groups of for the autumn garden. Asters Novi Belgii Ariadne 
and Calliope are not new, but perhaps an award of merit serves to direct atten- 
tion to them; the former is very beautiful, 5ft. to 6ft. high, with pale blue 
flowers I4in. across. The well-known nurseryman at Winchmore Hill, Mr. 
Amos Perty, showed a charming little flower named Perry’s Pink, pink-rose in 
colour, and carried on strong branching steins; it is between 4/1. and 5ft. high. 
A worker among the Starworts of late years is Mr. Beckett, who has charge of Lord 
Aldenham’s gardens at Elstree in Hertfordshire. One shown by him was called 
Brightness, a seedling from A. Novi Belgii Combefishacre, very free flowering, 
bushy, and bright rose-pink in colour, A. vimineus Delight is another of 
Mr, Beckett’s seedlings ; itis a graceful plant, branching out in a free and pretty 
way into a cloud of white rosy-eyed blossoms. The A. cordifolius elegans 
from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, N.B., is not new, but many have not 
got it. Cordelia, shown by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, is another flower to 
make a note of. 
A CuHristMAs Day Posy. 


If the weather keeps as mild as it is at the time of writing, the writer will 
have a winter posy as fresh and fair as graced his table last Christmas Day. 
The swelling buds of Chimonanthus on a warm south wall will expand should 
no untoward weather prevent. Clematis calycina, the grey-flowered, sweetly- 
perfumed Winter Clematis, will be in bloom, a few stray Roses, Winter Coltsfoot, 
Violets from the warm hedgeside, Honeysuckle clusters from those fragrant 
Winter Loniceras, L. fragrantissima and L. Standishi, and the Christmas Rose, 
sheltered with a handglass to coax the flowers to open in time for the 25th. 
Perhaps the sweet-swelling Iris stylosa will give a few flowers, especially from 
the leafy tufts against the south side of the house, but everything depends on the 
weather. If very unkind, then we must seek the greenhouse, or cut berry-laden 
shoots from Sea Buckthorn, Aucuba, and the like, but the brilliant greenhouse 
flowers bring sunshine to the home when the modest hardy flowers of winter are 
held in check. Christmas Roses are, however, the flowers of the season. 
Amateurs should grow this spotless flower more, for to urge the plants to bloom 
earlier than when fully exposed is quite a simple matter. All that is necessary 
is either (as mentioned above) to put a handlight over the clumps and heap 
leaves about them, or to lift them and put into a basket filled with cocoa-nut 
fibre, and introduce to gentle warmth.  Altifolius is the one to choose, 
because of its big white flowers held on strong stems. 
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Violet Princess of Wales.—A gathering of this in a small Munstead ylass 
reminds us of the beauty of the Violet in winter, sometimes picked from the 
open border, but more often from the cold frame, to open which on a winter 
morning is to let loose a delicious perfume, distilled from the purple flowers 
that are more like some garden Pansy than a sweet Violet. Of all single 
Violets none is more beautiful than Princess of Wales. This should be grown 
where only one kind is desired, to the exclusion of all others. Its flowers are 
rich in colour, produced on a tall, firm stalk, and they are powerfully fragrant. 
Even two or three in a small glass will scent a large room. There is another 
point, too, that amateurs always have to consider, and that is, the growth is 
strong and free. 

Gaultheria procumbens.——This small shub is now full of crimson berries ; 
its warm ruddy look gives a glow of colour to the winter garden, We use it 
asa sort of groundwork to other things. One Led is made up of Gaultheria as 
the groundwork, with a filling in of Mezereon, z.e., Daphne Mezereum, now 
bristling with buds, which will soon open if bright sunshine and warm 
temperature continue. This Daphne and its varieties may almost be called 
winter-flowering shrubs. At least. the dark-coloured autumnalis may be so 
described, as its stems are purple with the colour of the little fragrant blossoms 
clustering on the leafless shoots. We have ‘quite a large group of the double 
white Daphne, which is a very showy and at present rare shrub, like a little 
snowdrift, so thickly are tne flowers produced. 

A Christmas Fear.—We have just looked at our fruit store, and find that 
Christmas Pear Winter Nelis will be just right about the 25th. Those who 
know what a good Pear is need not be told to add this variety to their collections. 
It is a rather pretty brown fruit, very sweet and juicy, but not mawkish, 
and with us makes an excellent bush. It always bears moderately well, but 
this year the crop was large, and with careful keepinz we hope the flavour will 
be good. Fruit has generally sadly lacked flavour this year owing to the 
absence of sunshine. One gardener told us, however, that his Peaches were 
of better quality than usual; but the Peach always seems to us a flavourless 
fruit, a bag of water, cool and refreshing on a warm summer day, nothing 
more. 

Big Chrysanthemums.—We went the round of certain shows of Chry- 
santhemums. It has become a sort of annual pilgrimage, but its charm and 
novelty are disappearing, not through a want of affection for the great Chinese 
flower, but through a continued absence of anything approaching novelty in 
these yearly displays. One show is much like another, a surfeit of big blown out 
flowers, fat and ina degree handsome, all on boxes, line upon line, row upon 
row, representing so much compressed chemical manure and an inordinate waste 
of labour. This may seem a harsh criticism. Why do not the makers of 
schedules think of the garden Chrysanthemums? At the time of writing that 
beautiful Chrysanthemum, Jules Lagravere, is full of warm crimson flowers, 
Cottage Pink is gay with blossom, and so, too, is the old Golden George Glenny. 
But no, the exhibition is to show how much can be done with concentrated 
manures to get a great result in bulky flowers, 


OUR PRETTIEST MAMMAL 


QUIRRELS have always been favourites in the stories 
and fables of Northern Europe. In the Norse fairy 
tales he acts as telegraph boy among the other animals, 

being employed to carry the news of whatever takes 

place in the forest, for which, if animals did talk, his 
restless, energetic habits would just suit him. The Germans 
invented an alliance between the squirrels, the people of the 
trees, and the elves, or fairy population of the grass and flowers 
at their feet. To the squirrels the elves handed over the 


children they stole to bring up in their nests, short-sighted 
plots worthy of hot-headed persons like the squirrels and their 
fairy allies, who acted on impulse, and never thought out a plan 
long enough to be aware that the stolen children would certainly 
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have to come very quickly down to terra firma again. Lastly, as 
the squirrel lived largely in the fir forests, he was iater made 
the special patron of Christmas trees, and associated with the 
legendary bringer of Christmas presents as his particular and 
familiar animal. 

Passing from legend to fact, there is no doubt that in giving 
these pretty little tree rodents only the light parts in the scheme 
of the animal world human fancy has been quite right. There 
was a Latin writer who tried to make out that they were serious 
persons—Provident tempestates etiam sciuri (“Even squirrels 
provide against a rainy day”). But they do this in such a jerky, 
inconsequent, ineffectual way that one would imagine they had 
been brought up in a permanent department of the War Office 
which existed to provide for 
the remote contingency of a 
campaign at the North Pole. 
The Improvident Squirrel ought 
to have been the subject of one 
of A‘sop’s fables. No doubt 
these last half-dozen mild 
winters have been enough to 
demoralise any squirrel; but 
the way in which they take 
chestnuts, flower bulbs, wal- 
nuts, apples, hazel nuts, and 
beech-mast to any hole or 
crevice near, or even bury them 
in the ground under the roots 
of rose bushes, and then forget 
entirely where they put them, is 
most unbusinesslike. In North 
America, where winter is winter, 
a ground squirrel is as careful 
about his store asa hamster. In 
our winter, if there does comea 
heavy fall of snow, the squirrels 
may be seen frantically rushing 
about. in the early morning, 
scratching the snow away with 
the utmost fuss and anxiety, 
trying to find that walnut 
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other” a week ago. They will waste a whole tree full of nuts 
before they are ripe; and I have seen the ground under a pine 
plantation covered with young shoots of the year which the 
squirrels have bitten off to try their teeth. In older plantations, 
supposing there are not too many of them, they do no harm, and 
are most ornamental. If they are much disturbed, they always 
sit quite motionless when anyone passes by, and are unseen. But 
where they are not shot at or meddled with they become very 
tame. A pair used regularly to appear on a tree near a pretty spot 
in a wood where luncheon was generally laid when the wood was 
shot. The squirrels used to watch the process of luncheon 
as if they quite knew what was going on, and before it was 
finished would come down from their tree, scamper about on 
the grassy ride, pick up an acorn each, and begin to eat their 
luncheon, just to show that they were as good as anyone else. 
The feathery lightness with which they run or almost float down 
the branches, the tail being extended as a kind of balance, their 
leaping power, and wonderful agility in climbing, place them at 
the head of all our arboreal animals, though probably the marten 
cat, when it was numerous, was able to hunt the squirrel down 
by sheer lasting power. Their regular trick is to disappear 
round the opposite side of a tree stem if frightened, and then to 
rush upwards a dozen or twenty feet, where they remain im- 
movable, with just half an eye looking round the corner. 
Except cats, which will catch every young squirrel in a nest 
if it be near a garden, by patiently waiting near the bases of the 
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OUT OF HARM’S WAY. 
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trees they haunt, Engiish 
squirrels seem to have no 
natural enemies. They are 
too large for sparrow-hawks 
or only wood-dwelling hawks 
to attack, and apparenily the 
brown owls do not meddle 
with them either. But we 
seldom hear in this country 
of a plague of squirrels, 
though in the United States 
they used to invade tie old 
colony of Pennsylvania in 
such numbers that special laws 
were passed to encourage their 
extermination. There is one 
point in which our English 
squirrels can claim _ steady 
industry and great success, 
They make far the best house 
of any mammal except the 
beaver, and a much _ more 
comfortable one than is the 
actual beaver ‘‘lodge.” The 
writer has never met with 
anyone who has watched our 
squirrels building their nests, 
though the procedure has 
been described by an American 
naturalist. The platform is 
strongly made of sticks; on 
Copyright this is a domed nest, made of 
leaves and moss felted together 
as cleverly as a wren’s, and thicker than the walls of any 
nest except that of a crow. Inside there is often a lining of 
soft strips of bark from young shoots, and the whole is fairly 
waterproof. As squirrels could easily find a home in hollow 
trees, their industry in making a house for themselves is very 
creditable to such mercurial little animals. C, J.C. 


FROST. 


HE shepherd, going home over the rutty road across the moor, while 
the sky burns in the West, lifts up his head and smells frost in 
the air. The woolly sheep trotting before him feel its keen 
breath. The dog, panting behind, sends up little puffs of smoke. 
Down by the farm the rattle of harness, the striking of iron hoofs 
against cobble-stones, the shouts of men, the clink of pails, ring 

sharply through the dying afternoon. The ducks go quacking home from the 
chilly pond. The birds sit close in the hedges. The grass begins to sparkle 
here and there. Diamonds cluster on the twigs and dead leaves and on the 
yellow straw. The pools in the ruts of the road become glassy. There is a 
glisten on the caking mud. 

Over the low ploughed fields a silvery gauze seems to have been laid above 
the brown ; it lies on the green grass and drapes the hedgerows in diaphanous 
silver. A whiteness drifts over the roofs of the outhouses and lies on the 


. tarpaulin that covers the stacks. It spreads swiftly across the fields and leaves 


them pure and cold, It clings to the trunks of trees and wraps itself round the 
twigs. On the moor the black pool cracks with a low thundering sound as the 
frost. binds it down. The rime 
smothers the growth overhanging it. 
The leaning briars have their tips caught 
in ice, the thorns throw a tracery of 
black shadow on the white turf. 

In a little while the moon comes 
out and spreads a chilly blue light 
over the snowy earth. It seems at 
first, in the cold light, as if there had 
been a fall of snow. But the veil is 
thinner, it reveals and does not 
conceal. The scintillating rime has 
been sifted everywhere. Each blade 
of grass is covered with the soit 
white powder; every bush is trans- 
figured by it. 

An old dead nettle of yesterday, 
with black and sodden leaves, is 
changed into a fronded, feathery 
shrub, The trees are like to trees 
upon a frozen pane. A tuft of sheep's 
wool caught on a bramble only wails 
the sunshine. to make it a rag of the 
fleece of gold. White trees stand 
sentinel over white fields. White 
woods lie on the Lreast of white hills. 
A white silence holds the earth to 
every horizon. A great black crow 
moves on the top of a ghostly tree 
and sprinkles crystals down through 
the branches to the frozen ground. A 
hare hops over the stiff grass by the 
thicket. -An owl moves close to the 
trunk of the fir tree and blinks at the 
Copyright moon, M. H. 
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WATCHING AND PRAYING. 


Dec. 6th, 1902. } 
M. Emil Frechon. 
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THE SEAT OF . 


LORD WINDSOR. 


ORD WINDSOR'’S beautiful seat in the Midlands offers a 
contrast to his lovely place at St. Fagan’s in South 
Wales. The latter stands on a hill, with the grey 
wails of an ancient fortalice about it, while the former 
is the successor of a classic mansion, built by an Earl 
of Plymouth, and of a far older abbey, and stands not alo!t, but 
in pleasant undulating country full of rural delight. The two 
places have this in common, that both owe all their character 
and loveliness to the taste, knowledge, and care of Lord and 
Lady Windsor, who have lavished upon them a great love of 
architectural beauty and natural charm. It is enough to look 
at our pictures to recognise the true distinction which rests upon 
this house and its sweet and attractive garden on the borderland 
of Worcestershire and Warwickshire. Hereabout lay, in 
ancient times, the broad possessions of the great Cistercian 
Abbey of Bordesley, and Hewell Grange preserves by its name 
the memory of one of its appanages. Of the Abbey itself, 
founded by the Empress Maud in 1138, the only remains are 
mounds, parts of foundations, bases of pillars, and some few 
scattered details of construction. 
The place lies in the parish of Tardebigge, or Tarbick, 
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which extends partly into Warwickshire and partly into W 
cestershire. Dr. Nash, in his history of the latter county, s: 
“the line which divides the counties ran between the old chu 
and the two chancels, the former being supposed to be 
Worcestershire; from hence to Lord Plymouth’s house t 
county runs in an irregular line; the house itself is divided i: 
two nearly equal parts, the southern part in our county and 1 
noithern part in Warwickshire.” When the Dissolution of 1 
abbeys came, Bordesley and its possessions passed to $ 
Andrew Windsor, who had been raised to the Peerage as Li 
Windsor in 1529. The manner in which it reached his hai 
was singular. Henry VIII. had been advised that an excell 
way to prevent the abbeys returning to former uses was 
dispose of them to the nobility, which, as we all know, he d 
Sometimes it was done by profitable exchange, and this see: 
to have been the case with Bordesley. Sir Andrew Windsoi’ 
family had been settled at Stanwell, in Middlesex, since t 
times of Henry II., and those who would know the details 
their pedigree may look in old ** Dugdale’s History of Warwi 
shire” for the Stemma Genealogicum Familie Windsoriorum. At the 
head of it he will find a cer.ain Other, a rich and potent lord, 
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who, in the days 
of King Alfred, 
came out of Nor- 
way. Another 
Other tollowed, 
and then came 
Walter of Stan- 
wick, castellan 
of the Royal for- 
tress of Windsor, 
whence he took 
his name. When, 
therefore, Lord 
Windsor heard 
th.t he was -to 
be ousted from 
his ancient 
dcmain and des- 
pi tched to the 
al bey lands of 
Bordesley,he was 
nct well pleased. 
Henry had inti- 
nited to him 
tl at he intended 
to dane at 
Sanwell on a 
p.tticular day, 
aid when the 


buff King came Copyright A SWING STONE 


a creat entertain- 

ment was provided for him. He informed his host that he liked 
tle place, and was resolved to possess it, notwithstanding the 
peading of his host. The Attorney-General produced a deed tor 
execution, and the transfer was made, after which the King 
appointed Windsor Keeper of his Great Wardrobe. 

Thus it came about that the ancient family of Windsor 
deriving its descent from Walter, the castellan of the Royal 
castle, was planted on the broad acres of Worcestershire. 
William, the second Lord Windsor, was one of the first to 
proclaim Queen Mary. He was a soldier, who distinguished 
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himself in the 
battle of St. 
Quentin and 
other actions. 
His son Edward, 
the third lord, 
was with him in 
his operations 
against the 
French, and was 
also a “man of 
parts,” well read 
in history and 
antiquities, who 
died in 1578. 
Frederick. the 
fourth Lord 
Windsor, Was 
conspicuous — in 
his time among 
the gallants in 
tourneys and 
joustings, and 
stood high in 
Elizabeth’s 
favour. He was 
succeeded in his 
title by his 
brother Henry, 
who died in 1605, 
and is buried in 
the church at Tardebigge. Thomas, sixth Lord Windsor, 
was made a Knight of the Bath at the creation of Henry 
Prince of Wales, and was rear-admiral of the fleet which 
brought back Prince Charles from Spain. Dugdale says 
that he gave a noble entertainment on shipboard to the 
grandees of the Spanish port, ‘to the great honour of the 
english nation, his equipage and expenses in that employment 
(all at his own charge) standing him no less than £15,000, as I 
have credibly: heard, which he cheerfully underwent, being a 
person of most free and generous spirit, much accomplished with 
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divers sorts of learning, especially antiquities, and sundry useful 
observations, by his travels through France, Italy, and other 
foreign parts.” This Lord Windsor died childless, and his 
estate passed, as he had intended, to the son of his sister— 
lrhomas Windsor Hickman—upon whom, in 1641, he settled his 
whole estate. The nephew was a boy at the time, but, though 
little more than fifteen, he is said to have been captain of a troop 
of horse in 1642, and a lieutenant-colonel in 1645. These com- 
missions are not in Peacock’s lists, but the squire of Hewell 
secured  distinc- 
tion in the Civil 
War, and came 
under the notice 
of the King for 
the courage with 
which he charged 
at Naseby. At 
the Restoration, 
Charles, con- 
sidering his 
losses, which 
amounted to one- 
sixth of his 
estate, as well as 
his services and 
im prisonments, 
gave him the 
barony of Wind- 
sor, with its old 
precedence, and 
he succeeded as 
the seventh lord. 
He became 
Governor of 
Jamaica, setting 
out in April, 
1662,and inflicted 
damage upon the 
Spaniards in an 
attack on Cuba 
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where he captured the fort of Santiago and took possession of 
seven ships. He returned to England ill, and was made Earl of 
Plymouth before his death in 1686. 

The first Earl of Plymouth was succeeded by his grandson, 
who was the builder of the classic house at Hewell. What 
manner of place had been there before we do not well know, but 
Paul Sandby made a drawing of the new mansion, which was 
improved and finished by the fourth Earl in 1758, and it was 
engraved, and may be seen in Nash’s history. It reveals a 

square and some- 
what imposing 
plock, with 
pedimented door- 
ways, plain win- 
dows, and a 
balustraded 
parapet, lying in 
a pleasant park, 
well wooded, with 
a lake of thirty 
acres, as Nash 
tells, in the fore- 
ground, Sandby 
depicts a pleasure 
boat on the placid 
water, with a 
yacht rig, the jib 
and mainsail set, 
and a_ pavilion 
erected abaft. 
The Earls 
of Plymouth con- 
tinued to live in 
this mansion until 
the title died with 
the seventh Earl 
in 1843, when 
the barony of 
Windsor fell 
GLADIATOR. into abeyance 
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between his 
sisters, being de- 
termined in 1855 
in favour of Lady 
Hariette Clive, 
whose grandson 
is the present 
Lord Windsor. 
The classic man- 
sion had fallen 
apparently into 
some state of 
disrepair, and its 
character was not 
satisfying to the 
fine taste of Lord 
Windsor. It was 
accordingly dis- 
mantled, and a 
new house built 
to take its place, 
which is depicted 
in our illustra- 
tions. 

To build a 
house to one’s 
mind, and to lay 
out the grounds 
which are to be 
its final beauty, Copyright 
is a pleasure of 
a high and inspiring order. There is scope for much imagination in 
variety, for a retention of old things that are charming combined 
with the introduction of new things that are attractive, for much 
wise thinking and deep planning, out of which are evolved the new 
creation. We suppose it was in such a way that Lord Windsor 
went to work, and it will be agreed that he has triumphantly 
succeeded. The mansion is in that graceful and elegant style of 
the late Tudor or early Jacobean English Renaissance in which 
so many fine things have been done. There are elegancies in the 
mullioned windows which might almost have been derived from 
that particularly fine example at Bradford-on-Avon. There isa 
loggia porch on the garden side, which is as good as that truly 
beautiful example at Cranborne Manor, in Dorsetshire. ‘There is 
a varied skyline, which recalls the character of many of our fine 
houses of the period, and Longleat and Wollaton are among its 
kindred. 

The principal garden is on the south-east side, and we do 
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not know where 
to look for a 
place with more 
delights of good 
gardenage. The 
ground declines 
from the house 
gently,and gently 
rises again, whic) 
is an advantage 
that has been 
well recognised. 
In the midst 
stands a_nob'e 
Italian fountain 
of quaint an] 
beautiful 
character, wit 
enriched _ pillars 
and carved pane 5 
all reflected in , 
lily-gemme | 
basin. Froi 
this fountain fou: 
main pathway s 
depart at righ: 
angles to ot 
another, and tht 
a broad way lea: 
“COUNTRY LIFE." down from th: 

house, an 
passing the fountain, goes onward to an ornamental gate, while 
cross pathway also traverses the space. Therefore, as in ol 
gardens, though with some variety, the space is divided into 
quarters, each of them a beautiful world of gardening, and each wit 
some character of its own. The pathways are flanked by a flora 
trellis, in which at intervals are rose-twined arches, through 
which a grass border is reached. This border is the green 
setting of a multitude of flowers, and the arrangement is such 
that any appearance of rigid formality is removed. There are 
squares and lozenges formed by box edgings, admirably kept 
within which grow nearly every flower of the changing seasons. 
The glorious colonies of hardy flowers, each enclosed within its 
hedge, are peculiarly beautiful. Some distinctive features will 
be noticed, such as ornamental vases, flower-laden, surrounding 
the fountain, and some fine pieces of statuary, which have a 
happy effect, since they do not obtrude, but are well framed 
amid their green and radiant surroundings. 
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The grass walks and spaces are great features of the place, 
and nothing could be more charming. Thus we come to that 
pleasant resort on the south from which to survey the glorious 
region below. How pleasant it is to walk by that long series of 
grass Stairways, from terrace to terrace, to the upper ground of 
the park. Perhaps nowhere in England can such a satisfactory 
example of turf paths and stairways be found. From this region 
we pass to the rock garden, with its pond and water-lilies, the 
water-loving plants by the margin, and the noble array of 
alpine flowers whick is spread around. This is a region of 
delight, appreciated the more because it is in contrast to that 
which we have already surveyed. 

Everywhere the foliage is extremely fine, and the sylvan 
beauty of Hewell Grange is not the least of its many attractions. 
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There is a variety in the trees which is eminently pleasing. 
Much was done in former times in planting, but within a recent 
period a great deal has been added of sylvan attraction, and it 
wil! be seen that a very happy harmony exists between the house 
and its surroundings. The garden is such as we should expect 
to find in relation to such a mansion, its general features 
corresponding to the old style, and yet adorned with all floral 
attraction that modern days can bestow. In short, the house 
and gardens at Hewell Grange have grown together, and it is 
not surprising to find that both in architecture and gardenage 
the place possesses the marks of distinction which are the seal 
of success. Moreover, the whole neighbourhood is singularly 
beautiful, and gains a great deal from Lord and Lady Windsor’s 
love of natural things. 


SAT ANELL2'S POPPIES. 
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ATANELLA’S puppies were so ridiculous that it was 
utterly, even obviously, impossible not to make fools of 
them. Their aspect was so ludicrous that it invited the 
very meanest capacity for humour to make a mock of 
them, and their faces and every attitude expressed a pitiful 

inability to resent it or to protest. Satanella’s own name was as 
apt a misnomer as any invention of Mrs. Malaprop for a creature 
so infinitely good and so infinitely simple. Even when she had 
her puppies and should have shown, according to every known 
law of nature, the maternal protective fury when a stranger, 
canine or human, approached her offspring, she showed no more 
active resentment than is expressed by turning over on her back 
and waiting to be petted. That, no doubt, was the misfortune of 
her life, that she never had known hardship. The unkind word 
was never spoken to her, because she was so immaculate a dog 
that chastening or correction were never needed. And this it 
was, probably, that had made her a creature infinitely good, but 
rather wanting in character—something like Amelia in Thacke- 
ray’s greatest book. Becky Sharp would have made much better 
company to live with, and Satanella would have been the best of 
names for her. But there was not quite enough of the Becky and 
a little too much of the Amelia about our motherly Satanella. No 
such mother could have bequeathed any but the sweetest and the 
softest nature to her children—soft in body and in character 
alike. 

But they made a charming picture. Huddled together in a 
basket far too small for them, their soft bodies squeezing up to 
occupy the least room possible, as if by a kind of natural and 
unconscious amiability, they made as delightful a group of 
sanine babyhood as could be imagined—soft bodies, engaging 
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heads, appealing eyes, and not a character, so far as could be 
discerned, amongst them. There was not lacking to their 
environment a sufficiency of human children, boys at the most 
mischievous age of schoolboyishness, who, of all others, are the 
most drastic instructors, tormentors, and hardeners of canine 
youth. The boys took the puppies out to sea (the duck pond) on 
a raft; they shipwrecked them with scientific cruelty; yet to 
every infliction the puppies opposed nothing more aggressive 
than a pillowy unresisting amiability that defeated and wore out 
even the untiring genius for malice of the human boy. There 
was no withstanding it, and after a time the boys gave up the 
unequal contest and left Satanella and her puppies at peace. 
Satanella herself never seemed to show the least sign of an 
ability to distinguish her puppies one from the other. She would 
have been too good a mother, in the first place, to be led into any 
partialities, and in the second place the children themselves were 
so like each other that no human intelligence, except that of the 
keeper, could pretend to discriminate between them. Of course 
there were certain differences of marking, but unless one 
carried these photographically impressed on the mind they were 
not striking enough to suggest individuality. 

It is not to be questioned for a moment that this singularly 
featureless character, or lack of character, in Satanella and her 
children is the result of the-training of generations of her forbears 
to scientific subservience to the will of man. Man has said to 
her ancestors of the third and fourth generation, and even more, 
‘do this,” and they have done it; check your natural impulses 
of original canine sin and your tendencies to riot and to run in 
on your birds, and they have checked them; they have, in fact, 
to use the significant word, been “broken”; until now we find 
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the present generations, which Satanella and her puppies typify, 
almost without original sin. It seems to have been trained out 
of them, by transmission of heredity, so that really they almost 
are devoid of initiative, and the keeper has to encourage this 
particular breed to run riot in their youth, so as to give them a 


taste for hunting and for blood, to restore to them that initiative 
that a course of subserviency to a human mind has broken down 
inthem. ‘There is something rather pathetic in it, and the eyes 
of Satanella and her offspring seem to look up at you with a dim 
consciousness that all is not quite as it should be with them, 
that they are just a little too good for this yworld, like the good 
young man in the “ goody” books. 

: As servants of man, to find game, to obey the sound of the 
voice and the wave of the hand, as if the sight and scent of game 
had no temptations for them, it is impossible to find better than 
these dogs with their inherited capabilities. One thing that has 
not been trained out of them, but rather, perhaps, been developed 
by care in breeding from selected specimens, 31s the power to 
gallop, to get over great stretches of ground with a beautiiully easy 
action that we 
never should ex- 
pect to see from 
those soft, round 
balls of puppies, 
were it not that 
we see an_ illus- 
tration of it in 
their mother, who 
once, beyond 
doubt, was a soft 
round ballexactly 
like one of them. 
There is no more 
beautiful creature 
than Satanella in 
all our canine 
acquaintances. 
She has beauty 
of form, of tex- 
ture of silky coat, 
of languishing 
eyes and expres- 
sion, and of 
attractive colour- 
ing, but her 
greatest beauty is 
the action that 
takes her so easily 
over the ground 
she quarters. So 
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long as men shoot there will be the division of taste'between those 
who love the setter and those who prefer the pointer. As a 
working dog, each has its merits. The setter with the long coat 
soon gallops himself thirsty, and where water is not to be had 
for the asking the pointer, who will not want to drink so often, is 
on this very account the better dog. Having said that this 
is a question of taste is as much as to say that it should stand 
outside the arena of discussion, but it is hardly to be disputed 
that as a creation of canine beauty the setter beats the pointer 
‘‘every time,” as the Yankees say. 

There is something that is very pathetic in Satanella’s aspect 
of mute appeal as her puppies are launched out on that frail 
rait upon all the perils of the duck-pond. There is a look of 
reproach in her glance, as if she would say that it is a shame that 
a race should be so bereft of all canine dignity and self-respect as 
her aristocratic race has become in the course of generations of 
servitude to the human will. The virile and feral progenitors of 
her stock would disown her. But she is the most faithful friend 
of man, for all that—and, indeed, because of all that. It seems 

curious that the 
wild dogs of to- 
day should be so 
intractable, and 
vet that their 
descendants 
should be such 
as Satanella and 
her puppies have 
become. A fox 
cub is far more 
ready to be made 
a friend of man 
than any of these 
wild dogs, from 
which, no doubt, 
Satanella traces 
her descent. It 
iS a most 
striking case of 
transmitted — in- 
telligence and 
docility. The 
wild dogs in all 
probability 
would = disavow 
their kinship 
with  Satanella 
and her brood so 
aggressively as 
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them if they had the misfortune to fall in the way of these 
preseiit-day types of the setter’s forbears. After all, it is 
no more than the types of our own human_ progenitors 
would do for us if we were to find ourselves among them. 
And this is a consideration that? perhaps may justify us 
in all that we have donein taking from Satanella her original 
attributes, or 
the attributes 
that ought to 
belong to her had 
she not come in 
the way of so 
riuch canine civili- 
<ition. For we 
ardly shall 
.dmit our own 
Rule tt! O-P ait 
» those cannibals 
f our own kind 
ho would be will- 
ig to do us the 
ind henour’ of 
sasting off us. 
Sven so it might 
e with Satanella, 
hat while the wild 
ogs ate up with 
elish herself and 
ler puppies, she 
night pride 
verself the while 
m her ineffable 
uperiority 
vhich has made 
ner a dog of tender mouth, of discriminating tastes, that 
would sooner die than mangle a partridge, much jess one of her 
ywn kin. 


IS FOX-HUNTING . 
DOOMED ? 


“6 HETHER fox-hunting is on the decline I am unable to 
determine. I can only say I hope it is not.” So wrote Nimrod 
in his ** Northern Tour ” full seventy years ago, and we might 
say the same to-day. Of one thing we may be sure, in spite 
of the dark forebodings in the Press—-that the reasons most 
commonly stated will not be those which will bring about its 

destruction, Let us look them in the face and see what they are. Fox-hunting 

is, and always has been, based on the goodwill of those who live in the district 


worked by each hunt. First in importance come the landowners and farmers. 
Yet they are not the only people who have a voice in the continuance of the 
sport. In huntinz, though perhaps in a less degree than in shooting, success 
depends on the ; oodwill of the men who work in the fields. In grass countrics 
the shepherds, almast as much as the:r masters, contribute to the success of 
the sport; in 
woodlands not less 
important are the 
foresters, wood- 
cutters, and game- 
keepers. It is 
often said nowa- 
days that, while 
these various 
classes are will- 
ing that — their 
friends and neivh- 
bours should enjoy 
the sport, they 
do not care to 
see a miscel- 
laneous horde of 
strangers gallop- 
ing over their 
fields and making 
infinite work by 
breaking down 
fences or leaving 
gates open. In 
some countries, 
and __ particularly 
those which are 
Near great cities, 
there is truth in 
this, but the 
remedy is.to some 
extent automatic, 
for hounds by 
degrees cease 
to bunt in the nei hbouri.ood of great towns. In some districts hunting must 
come to an end as the town is extended. ut this objection does not apply 
to many countries, for in the most fashionable and crowded the pastoral paradise, 
where neighbours only formed ‘he ficld, never has existed since fox-hunting was a 
sport. The followers of the Belvoir, the Quorn, the Pytchley, and many other 
well-known hunts never consisted oly, or even chiefly, of the native inhabitants 
of the country-side. Melton and Market Harborough, Rugby and Leamin_ton 
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have always poured out a lirge contingent of visitors to swell the fields of the 
fashionable hun’s. Lon ‘on (teste Mr. Jorrocks) and Manchester hive helped 


to support, with money and sometimes with Mast~rs, the Surrey, the Essex, and 


the Cheshire packs. The crowd of strangers is no new thing, nor are the fields 
of to-day composed of very different elements from those that rode after 
Assheton Smith, Osbaldeston, Lord Forester, or Lori Spencer. Indeed, 


** foreiznerss” Only twice 


the Masters themselves have not seldom Leen 


in its long _ history 
Fas the Quorn had a 
Master who was a 
landowner of Leicester- 
shire; only once has 
the Master been a 
native of the county. 
In the Belvoir, Lord 
Forester was a Shrop- 
shire squire. Before 
us lies a list of some 
leading members of 
the Pytchley Hunt 
Club in 1782, when 
Lord Spencer, better 
known as Lord 
Althorp, was Master. 
Of the thirty names 
on the list considerally 
more than half were 
men who had no con- 
nection with North- 
amptonshire whatever 
beyond the fact that 
some of them were 
tenants of hunting- 
boxes in the county. 
Except during — the 
Mastership of the 
Earls Spencer, Mr. 
George Payne, and 

Sice Bi, 
most of the rulers of the Pytchley have been strangers, like Lord Hopetoun, 
Mr. Tom Smith, Mr. Osbaldeston, Colonel Anstruther Thomson, etc. 
The fields with these packs are large now, but they were very numerous 


Langham, 


even 100 years ago, and 300 or 400 L.orsemen assembled at a favourite fixture 
was hot an uncommon sight. As to visitors of lesser note, they were fairly 
numerous 50 years ago, as we see from Mr. George Stanley’s well-known 
verses, ** The Migraticn of Spring Captains into Leicestershire,” dated 1851 : 


** They come from ChelUnam’s healthy springs, from Leamington hotels, 
From garrison and watering-place, from York and Tonbridge Wells ; 
From where old Thames flows proudly by Victoria’s stately bowers, 
Or Severn rolls her mournful wave by Berkeley’s feudal towers ; 

From where Brightelmstone by the sea extends her long parade ; 
Irom London’s Ciyt al Palace and the Burlington Arcade.” 


And so on through Devonshiie and Dorset, Wilts and Wales As the visitors 
come now so they came then, and save that they spend more money and subscribe 
perhaps more liberally to the hunt, circumstances have not much altered. But 
Leicestershire and Northamptonshire are not the only hunting counties. There 
are many others where the sport is as good, but which attract few visitors. The 
majority of the packs attract but small fields, and these chiefly local in their com- 
position, even at the present day. True, the country gentleman and the tenant 
farmers have changed. Tne land has passed in many instances into the possession 
or occupation of men who have male their m_ ney in the towns, but with the facility 
of Englishmen for 
taking” 
country life, these 
new men soon 
become old 
inhabitants. Nor 
is the process a 
new one. Putting 
aside a few 


to a 


families which 
hive been settled 
for many genera- 
tions, landlord 
and tenantchange 
every three 
eenerations or so. 
Every novel of 
the later Georgian 
or early Victorian 
era is full of the 
moneyed —_ assis- 
tants who have 
bought out the 
old squire, who 
himselt perhaps 
was not so very 
ancient when we 
come to look into 
it. The fact is, 
the new men on 
old acres are no 
dangerto hunting, 
or, if a danger, 
itis no new one. 
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But it would not be true to sav that hunting is in no danger. It has really 
always becn in peril, tecause it is a sport which is not, like s ooting, based 
on Jaw, but only exists on sufierance. It gives point to our apprehensions that 
we have come to see this fact more piasinly than our forefathe:s did. To them 
hunting was part of the natural order of things, and they could no more imagine 
the county pack being stopped trom going where it pleased than they would 
lave imagined the upset of the Constitution ; they never pause i to remem er 
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that both rest on the same foundation of general consent. The one point 
then to consider is this: Is there any danger of this general consent 
to hunting being refused? To which the reply is obvious, that the 
answer to this depends a good deal on local circumstances. The area open to 
hounds must be circumscriled, as building increases not merely by the towns, 
but by their suburbs. But we believe that there is no general feeling against 
hunting among those classes on whom its prosperity depends. Where there is 
appirently some hostility amongst farmers, it arises from the feeling that as 
hunting-men are as a class richer than they were and farmers poorer, the 
former ought to pay more for their sport than they did, and if they are not 
willing to do this a little pressure must be put on them. The labouring classes 
are naturally not opposed to hunting. Why should they be? The hunt is at 
least an element of brightness and colour in their lives, often affords a pleasant 
holiday, and causes much money to be spent, some of which comes to them. 
Masters do not disregard the wishes of this class, and are anxious to show them 
sport. It was popular disapproval of the change, that caused the restoration of 
Girtree Covert to the honour of being the first draw of the Quorn season. 
{Tere and there no doubt we find individuals who are opposed to sport on 
principle or from a cantankerous and selfish disposition. But these individuals 
always have existed, and we do not think at present that hunting is in more 
peril from its nature as a sport on sufferance than it has ever been. 

From Ireland, indeed, comes the warning of a danger. Hunting there is 
being made a card in the political game. That, of course, would be fatal to the 
sport anywhere. In England each hunt has its own dangers and its own 
difficultes. | Local circumstances differ so widely and require such different 
management that we may conclude that hunting might be in danger in one 
district and in nene at all in another. But while the general consent is given 
as it is now the sport is safe in spite of individuals, so long as the hunt is 
managed with tact, liberality, and mutual forbearance. We may give an 
instance of this from an incident that happened the other day. A very keen 
Maser who hunts his own hounds found his pack running with a sinking fox 
| efore them to a covert which he knew was to he shot through shortly. It was 
a hard trial to stop hounds, but he did it. A day or two later a letter came 
from the owner of the coverts, thanking the Master for his action, and hoping 
that hounds would never again be stopped from entering his coverts. In this 
cise both men behaved like true gentlemen and sportsmen. The stopping the 
pack was a wise act, for not only was the owner of the coverts pleased, but a 
scarcely less important person, his gamekeeper, was propitiated. IfLunting, we 
should say, is tolerably safe in that country, and those ruled in like spirit. 





THE MAFOR’S GHOST | 


———————————— ') 


HE Major was showing us his photograph book by the 
fading light of a wintry sunset. The last picture of 
all was of a house standing straight and gaunt, with 
a clothing of ivy thrown upon it carelessly, yet with a 
general air of bare desolation that had an attraction 

and a fascination of its own, though none of the grace and beauty 
of some others among the Major’s photographs of the birch-clad 
burns and glens of Scotland. There was something—something 
other than the mere fact of its being the last in the book—that 
made us linger over this picture longer than over any of the 
far more artistic ones that had preceded it.~ 

‘That is a queer house,” someone said at last. 

“1 found it so, at all events,” was the Major’s answer, 
which did not tend at ail to lessen our interested curiosity. 
Our looks expressed interrogation, and the Major, leaning 
back in his chair and half closing his eyes, the better to 
clear his mental vision, began to satisfy us, as follows: 
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‘“*T went to see the house with a view of taking it. There 
was some fair grouse-shooting, sea and brown trout-fishing, and 
also sea-fishing in a sea loch coming up nearly to the doors. At 
night, when one slept—if anybody ever did sleep in that house 
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the moaning of the waves upon the shore would come as an 
accompaniment to their dreams. I rather liked it. It had an 
attraction of its own. It was quite unlike other houses. Of 
course it had the reputation of being haunted. No house could 
fail so utterly to live up to its appearances as not to be haunted, 
with that look upon it. I said I did not mind about that. | 
did not know then what the fear of death meant. I know now. 
I do not mean, mind you,” the Major added, quickly, “ the fear 
of dying.” (He had lately returned from South Africa with a 
V.C., given him for what generally was looked on as the bravest 
action in the war.) ‘‘1 mean the actual fear of being in the 
presence of death. And I have seen more than enough of death 
in war; but that was quite different. 

‘‘ As I say, I came with the view of taking the house. I had 
walked over in the morning from Glencairn, intending fully to 
return there again in the evening after my inspection. But | 
lost my way on the hill going over, 
and did not arrive till after the time 
I sught to have been on my way 
back. In fact, the autumn twilight 
was already coming on before I had 
finished my _ enquiries about the 
place. It was to be let on a lease, 
and was empty of furniture. The 
footsteps of myself and the caretaker 
who accompanied me_ round __ the 
house clattered and echoed harshly 
through the vacant rooms. The 
inspection did not take very long, 
but so long that it was obviously 
impossible I could reach home that 
night, and I enquired of my guide, 
the caretaker, where I could find a 
lodging. He shook his head at the 
question, not dubiously, but decidedly. 
Practically there was no house 
within miles that could give ns a 
night’s lodging. There were the 
‘blackhouses’ of the crofters’ town- 
ship on the hill, but the little I 
knew of the mingled peat smoke 
and human aroma of those dwellings 
did not encourage me to try my 
luck in them. I told my _ friend 
that if he would find me some 
, eggs and oatcake I would cook 
cae ‘S220 -° «6'™Y «Own: =$ssupper in one of the 

rooms of the empty house (the pros- 
Copyright pect seemed the extreme of luxury in 
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comparison with some of my experiences in the war), and for 
bed I would manage with a broken-down bedstead, which, I 
presume, no one had thought worth the trouble of taking away, 
still remaining in one of the rooms. There was an abundant 
supply of peat in a stack behind the house, so there was no trouble 
about the firing. My guide acquiesced, I noticed, in all my 
suggested arrangements, with the exception of that concerning 
my sleeping accommodation. He invited me toassist him in lifting 
the wrecked bedstead to another room, and when I asked him 
what the matter was with that particular room, he replied 
evasively that it was ‘na canny.’ I pressed him closely, and 
at length discovered his reason for saying so. A man—a stranger 
—-had been drowned in the loch that morning, and his body 
even now was in the room below that in which I proposed 
tu sleep, awaiting the legal enquiries of the Procurator Fiscal. 
It was the 
oie room in the 
house which he 
hid not shown 
ne. I made 
l'ttle of my 
fiiend’s supersti- 
tous fears. He 
trought me a 
plentiful supply 
cf eggs and oat- 
cike, of which I 
cooked myself a 
simple but suff- 
cient supper, 
and about nine 
o'clock, for want 
of better occupa- 
tion, | stretched 
myseif on the 
creaky bedstead, 
and made _ no 
doubt that, with 
my habits of the 
old campaigner, 
| should — sleep 
soundly tili day- 
break. 

“i hyem) I 
began to think 
of the poor fellow 
whose body lay 
below, wonder- 
ing what the 
calamity was that 
had induced him 
to take his life— 
for the popular 
account pointed’ 
to suicide—and 
as 1 began to 
think, and to 
speculate on the 
appearance of the 
poor drowned 
body in the room 
below me, I heard 
an unmistakable 
sound of move- 
nent coming 
from that room, 
It was the only 
room that lay at 
all below my 
own, for this 
lower room and 
the one I had 
chosen, or rather 
which the bed- Hodson. 
stead had _ sug- 
gested to me as my lodging-place for the night, were rather 
apart from the rest of the house, a flight of stairs leading 
lrom the very door of that lower room to the landing in front 
of my own. Again there was a movement—a tapping or 
hammering or cracking—-a most singularly confused sound. I sat 
up in bed, wide awake, and in my fancy, over-excited, imagined 
the sounds to be such as a man imprisoned in a wooden case or 
coffin might cause if he were working with all his might to burst 
open the lid of the thing and force his way out of it. I knew that 
the door of that room had been locked and the key taken by the 
local constable. I struck a match and lita candle, which was stuck 
by its own melted wax, to a board. While it was dark | still 
hardly knew whether the strange sounds might not be part of a 
bad dream. But they persisted still, even in the candle-light 
helped by the glow of the peat fire. There was no denying them. 
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“Some people, I think,” said the Major, ‘feel inclined to 
run from an unknown danger. Others are no less driven to 
come to close terms and investigate. It is not a question of 
bravery or cowardice, I think, only of the disposition as regards 
their natural curiosity. I was trembling—lI freely admit it—as 
I opened the door of my room and went out on the landing and 
looked down the stairway towards that lower room. But though 
I trembled, I could not for the life of me have refrained from 
going. The strangely inexplicable noises continued in the room 
below, and I was about to descend the stairs when, to my intense 
surprise, the door of the room below opened out into the passage 
at the stairs’ foot. (I afterwards learned that the key of this door 
was in the lock on the inside, and the key of another door, 
also locked, on the other side of the room, had been taken 
away by the constable.) The tapping sounds had ceased 
abruptly, and as 
I gazed down 
the stairs I 
heard a footstep 
in the passage 
below, and ina 
moment more 
heard the foot- 
steps ascend the 
uncarpeted 


stairs. But I 
saw  nothing— 
nothing. ‘There 


was no sign of 
this man (for the 
footstep was the 
firm, though slow 
and dragging, 
step of a man) 
ascending the 
stairs, save for 
the unmistakable 
sounds, with 
their increasing 
force and volume 
as they mounted 
higher and came 
nearer me. They 
mounted up until 
they were close 
beside me at the 
stairs’ head. in- 
voluntarily, for | 
felt paralysed 
beyond power of 
conscious move- 
ment, I believe 
that I drew back 
as the sounds 
came to me. 
Something —a 
breath, a_ dis- 
turbance in the 
air, that made the 
candle’s tlame 
waver — passed 
by me, and the 
steps went on, 
heavily, wearily, 
into the room 
whence | had just 
come. Then 
they ceased, and 
I knew that this 
thing, invisible, 
this man, or 
ghost ofa man, by 
whatever name 
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it, was in my 
room. What was I to do? - Had there been another room in 
that empty house that could give me welcome I believe | 
should have rushed to it and locked myself within, but in 
the room that I had been occupying there was at least the 
peat fire, with its companionship and warmth. With a 
heart hard beating I followed those footsteps into the room. 
For a while there was silence, save for the beating of my own 
heart, which was audible enough to me, as | sat on the edge 
of my broken bedstead and wondered whether the inexplicable 
events of the night were at anend. The foorfalls had seemed 
to me to go towards the fire, and I could imagine that thing, ghost 
or whatever it might be, crouched invisibly before the glowing 
peats. Suddenly, sending a cold shiver down my back, there 
began, beside the fire, the sound of a voice speaking ina 
language unknown to me, but with a sadness that was unmistakable 
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and heartrending. I knew that the languaze was Gaelic, 
that was all, and the soft souads with their terrible pathos 
seemed the more mournful because I could not understand them 
Once I addressed the thing, speaking loudly (for in my terror I 
could not control my voice), and the sound of my own voice 
seemed strangely out of harniony with the melancholy wailing 
voice of tiis lost Gaelic soul. But my words evoked no more 
response than if they had not been spoken, and the sad 
Gaelic wail of a thing in misery went on uninterruptedly 
through it. 

‘*Then the melancholy complaining ceased, and for a while 
again there was silence, till my ears, wrought up to a bhyper- 
sensitive pitch, caught the sound of a heavy sigh of weariness. 
The footstep, tired and slow, again fell on the bare boards 
of the room. It came towards me, towards the bedstead, nearer 
and yet nearer, until I knew that the ghostly thing was right 
close to me and upon me. Involuntarily I drew back, bending 
away my body. There was a sigh in the air above me; the 
candle flickered again. For a moment I think I lost con- 
sciousness, but it must have been a moment only, for when 
I recovered I still was holding the board and the guttering 
candle, and the footsteps were going wearily and heavily down 
the stairs. 1 heard the door at the stairs’ foot open and shut. 
Again for a while I heard the sounds of tapping and, as it seemed, 
the hammering of the lid of a case. Then all was still. 

‘“] went to the open window and sat beside it, gazing out 
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upon the stars (it was a moonless night), finding comfort in the 
reflection that some at least of the laws of Nature were not 
broken, with a constant terrified glance into the room (of that 
I am fully conscious), till the coming of the blessed dawn. 

«The sun,” said the Major, “is a great god. When he rose 
I found all the courage in my heart again. .The caretaker of the 
house returned from the crofter township, and with him the 
carpenter who had been engaged the previous day in constructiny 
a coffin for the drowned man. 

‘*** Did ye no’ hear onything the nicht?’ were the caretaker’s 
first words tome. And as I attempted some evasive answer, | ¢ 
went on, ‘It’s Donald’s dog; he'll have been shut in a’ the nic!:t 
with the corpse, and Donald's been i’ an awfu’ taking.’ 

* Below, the dog had begun barking joyously, hearing i's 
master’s voice, but it was not till the constable came with tl . 
key that it could be released. Then some of my _ nights 
experiences were explained. There was a loose board on t! 
window-sill, at which, as the scratches showed, the poor dc» 
had been leaping again and again. This might have explainc | 
the tapping and the cracking. But there was much more that t 
did not explain, much that is wholly unexplained still. Did « 
soul of that unhappy suicide reaily revisit the dead body th: t 
night and come with audible steps and yet invisibly to th:t 
upper room where I had heard it? Or was it all subjective. - 
my own fancy? I do not know. 

“*T did not take the house.” 


(D-HEAD REMINISCENCES. 


By Vox CLAaMANs. 


ORE than forty years ago a youth found himself 
unexpectedly on the summit of St. Martha’s Hill, 
near Guildford. It was a bright sunmer’s morning 
at the opening of the month of June. He had arrived 
overnight in the dark, and was unprepared for the 

sudden splendour of 
the scene that 
stretched before him. 
He had been 
nurtured amongst the 
flattest and fattest 
fields of England, 
where the views either 
lay across level pas- 
tures bounded by level 
hedges, or across even 
flatter wastes of sand 
bounded by a far-off 
sea, or by mirages 
that confused both 
land and sea, and 
from whence arose big 
suns and moons that 
crossed the heavens 
and then sank sheer 
down, as it seemed, 
into the earth below. 
Of landscape there 
was little, but of sky- 
scape much, so that 
his gaze turned up- 
wards, and day and 
night he watched the 
illimitable and ever- 
varying splendours of 
the heavens above. 
His dreams were of 
mountains and ijakes, 
and his longing was 
to behold the idea! 
pictures which he 
composed and_balf- 
realised from the sky 
scapes above. Asa 
child he had _ been 
taken to Derbyshire 
to see the mighty 
‘s Peak.” But he 
never found it. What 
he saw was a rounded 
hill that had no re- 
lation whatever tothe 
mountains of which 
he had dreamed. 
Even the magnificent 
caverns of Matlock 
failed toappeal tohim. 
They only suggested 
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an expensive edition of his father’s wine-cellars, and seemed t) 
need locking up with the same scrupulous care. As 
growing boy he had sought in vain the roaring torrents of tl 
Isle of Wight. The cataract of Shanklin, néw trimmed into as 
pretty a garden decoration as man could wish to see, was at 
that time a somewha 
untidy little ravine, 
down’ which ran an 
attenuated rill rein- 
forced by the drains 
above.  Black-gang 
was cleaner, owing, 
perhaps, to there 
being no water and 
no vegetation to 
speak of. As dry 
mud rocks go, it 
might be called im- 
pressive. This pre- 
tentious island, how 
ever deficient in 
colour, has beauties 
of form and many 
tender charms of its 
own, but the splen- 
dours of which it 
boasts exist only in 
the imagination of 
the hotel-keepers and 
the guide - books 
which they circu- 
late. However, the 
islanders devoutly be- 
lieve in them, and it 
may be unkind to 
disillusion them. 
Could it be that 
English scenery after 
‘all, then, was mainly 
the invention of the 
advertiser? The view 
from St. Martha’s 
Hill was the com- 
plete and final answer 
to that question. Not 
only was there form 
in the folded hills 
around, but trans- 
cendent beauty in the 
colours of the dreamy 
plain, the awakening 
copses, and the purple 
pines beyond. The 
birds were singing as 
’ only Surrey birds can 
ping: : phic? EIS se sing, and their voices 
were mingled with 
a gentle murmur of 
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distant bells from many a church below. But what was 
that splendid profile revealing itself through the half-transparent, 
half-iridescent mist? Could it be a mirage of the far-famed 
Derbyshire Peak, so hard to find, so unlike any other peak, 
or was it a mere frolic in the skyscape, an episode of the 
irresistible mimicry in which Nature herself indulges on a divine 
morning in the first days of June? No one could say. It had 
often been seen belore, and could always be seen in clear weather. 
“Suppose ’e be some sort of a hill or other,” was all the 
information that could be obtained. Nevertheless, the lad’s 
heart went out to that hill, though it took him years to discover 
that it was known as Hind-Head. Meanwhile he travelled in 
foreign lands, climbed snow mountains, and bathed in rushing 
streams, blue rivers, and purple seas. His dreams were at last 
realised, and he found that after all there were Jandscapes that 
rivalled the skyscapes of his childhood, and that it was at times 
hard to distinguish between them. How often in the dreams of 
his early years had he seen a Weisshorn slowly revealing itself 
through the mist, how often had a Corsica with all its transparent 
peaks floated high in the skyscape, exactly as it does towards 
sunset when you stand high on a spur of the Maritime Alps! 
Yet he had never realised the tender tones of the Italian 
landscape, or the intensity of the colours of the Southern Seas. 
But what has all this to do with Hind-Head or Country Lire? 

After his travels he returned to St. Martha’s Hill, and it 
was with a kind of pang. <A boy lover returns to his child sweet- 
heart after years of separation. Must he not be disillusioned ? 
He shrank from the shock. It was a grand day in autumn. The 
whole landscape was glowing from the first fiery touch of frost. 
But for the harmonising patches of grey mist and russet-brown 
*t was one vast blaze of vivid colour. Nature, rather than yield 
to winter, seemed by a supreme effort to have disintegrated alli 
her light, and bathed the whole land in a gorgeous spectrum. 
The colours of the South paled before it. The girl sweetheart 
had grown into the radiant bride. And there in the distance, as 
of yore, rose the beautiful spectral profile like the spirit of the 
just made perfect. 

‘* Hind-Head shall be my home!” he cried, and to Hind- 
Head he went. But it took him years to realise his dreams. 
The district was unknown. In pre-railway times it must have 
been better known, since the great Portsmouth Road passed 
over the very summit. Cobbett knew it well enough, for he 
described it as “certainly the most villainous spot that God ever 
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made.” He insinuated that it was formed by the Devil, and 
never lost an opportuuity of railing against it. He tells us that 
he had never seen the earth flung about in such a wild way as 
round the skirts of Hind-Head and Blackdown, where the ground 
lies in the form that the surface of a boiling copper would be in, 
**if you could, by word of command, make tt be still, the variously- 
shaped bubbles all sticking up.” The district, however, seemed 
to fascinate him in spite of himself. Dickens also knew it, and 
he took Nicholas Nickleby and poor Smike right across the 
summit. The passage is worth quoting: ‘ They walked upon 
the rim of the Devil’s Punch Bowl; and Smike listened with 
greedy interest as Nicholas read the inscription upon the stone 
which, reared upon that wild spot, tells of a murder committed 
there by night. The grass on which they stood had once been 
dyed with gore; and the blood of the murdered man had run 
down, drop by drop, into the hollow which gives the place its 
name. ‘The Devil’s Bowl,’ thought Nicholas, as he looked into 
the void, ‘ never held fitter liquor than that!’ 

“Onward they kept, with steady purpose, and entered at 
length upon a wide and spacious tract of downs, with every 
variety of little hill and plain to change their verdant surface. 
Here, there shot up, almost perpendicularly, into the sky, a 
height so steep, as to be hardly accessible to any but the sheep 
and goats that fed upon its sides, and there stood a mound of 
green, sloping and tapering off so delicately, and merging so 
gently into the level ground, that you could scarce detine its 
limits. Hills swelling above each other; and undulations, 
shapely and uncouth, smooth and rugged, graceful and grotesque, 
thrown negligently side by side, bounded the view in each 
direction ; while frequently, with unexpected noise, there uprose 
from the ground a flight of crows, who, cawing and wheeling 
round the nearest hills, as if uncertain of their course, suddenly 
poised themselves upon the wing and skimmed down the long 
vista of some opening valley, with the speed of light itself.” 

When at length the South Western Railway diverted the traffic 
through Haslemere, not only the old high road, but the splendid 
new road that skirts the Devil's Punch Bowl, became practically 
abandoned, and Hind-Head and the district around, always of 
the wildest, fell back into rank savagery. There was neither 
church nor chapel, and, with few exceptions, neither baptism nor 
marriage. The inhabitants ‘‘bided together,” that was all, and to 
this day marriage is accepted grudgingly and condescendingly as 
a concession to modern prejudice; but with a sneaking conviction 
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SUNRISE. 


that to “ bide together” may after all be better form. It can be 
understood therefore why advanced novelists and dramatists 
who share this conviction, feel it appropriate that their 
heroes and heroines should “bide” in” the vicinity of the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl. But the natives could not altogether 
dispense with funerals. Indeed, they took a most lively 
interest in them, probably as being the only religious 
ceremony which they condescended to recognise. And _ to 
this day it is noticeable with what alacrity they give up a 
day’s work for a funera!, and what a cheery influence it appears 
to have on them. 

It was not till middle age that the youthful enthusiast of 


St. Martha’s Hill succeeded in securing a pied-a-terre at Hind- 
Head, and then at last he found himself in a terrestrial Paradise 
indeed where only man was vile. 

At that time the visible houses were an old-fashioned public- 
house knownas The Royal Huts and a ‘ew dilapidated cottages ; 
but in the heather were many tumble-down huts in all directions, 
and acountry that at first seemed uninhabited had a half-concealed 
and truly formidable population. They posed as labourers, but 
most of them lived by heath cutting, broom making, poaching, 
and other kindred pursuits. To really understand the under life 
of the natives it was necessary to take up a residence at The 
Royal Huts for some months. 


THE SQUIRE'S) MR. BAGGETT. 


LL places have stories attached to them. If we could 
know it, the rudest cottage by the road has seen its 
measure 

of human hazard; 
and all real 
stories, no matter 
when you hear 
them, are good to 
hear. but the 
stories that take 
up most room in 
the mind, that 
bite deepest in 
our memories, 
that exercise the 
imagination to its 
furthest tether, 
are stories of the 
places we knew 
when we were 
children — those 
of us who were 
bred in the 
country (the true, 
old-fashioned C. Reid, Wishaw, N.L. 
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country that existed five-and-twenty years ago, long before the 
country was discovered and exploited by the clever people from 
towns who know 
so much bette: 
than did the old 
folk how to grow 
things, to make 
gardens, to real 
stock to a profit 
and the rest); 
those of us_ fo: 
whom _ bedtime 
was marked by 
the churr of the 
nightjar in the 
heather, whi 
woke to know the 
crying of owls in 
the berried ivy if 
we had had too 
much cake for 
tea; who must 
seek the school- 
room what time 
the corn - crake 
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sharpened his 
slate-pencil in 
the wheatland. 
We knew, too, 
the human stories 
that grew round 
every house and 
hut in our part 
of the world— 
stories that were 
told beneath the 
hanging hams in 
farm-kitchens; 
bit of which 
were shouted by 
on carter to 
anther at the 
no: se-pond, and 
wiispered 
between the 
women servants 
an. | the grooms 
wien they met 
at the stiles on 
pu ple evenings. 

Thus it was 
pat of my child- 
hood to know 
the story of 
Cold Harbour Old Hall, with which the Squire’s Mr. Baggett was 
so closely connected. I can tell it now while you look at the 
pi-tures, but I do not suppose I can bring it to your mind with 
the poignancy and livingness it had for me; and the people 
themselves I cannot picture, for most—nay, all of them save 
Baggett himself—are dead. The old Squire went first; he saw 
out the lawsuit, as he always said he should, and very little 
satisfaction he got out of it. To the last he swore by 
Baggett, the steward, who was a rascal if ever man was. 
The heir, whom we came to speak of as “the Captain,” 
was killed at polo in India two years ago. He had come to 
be major, but as none of us had seen him for years--for 
he never returned to the place after the old Squire was 
driven out of it—he remains in my mind as the finest-looking 
soldier-man I ever saw; such a figure on a horse, such a gay 
blue eye, such a manner to one and all at the covert-side. He 
taught me to open a gate with my crop the very first day I was 
let go hunting on my Welsh pony, Bramble, and ‘* You'll have 
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the best of the 
day, Mary,” he 
called out, just 
before we went 
away, “for you'll 
eet under all the 
things we can’t 
get over.” I 
daresay that 
might have come 
true if it had not 
been that I tried 
to make Bramble 
cross the Broad 
Dyke—there, 
where you see 
the Rector’s cows 
standing—and 
the little beast 
vot mulish, and 
wouldn’t put a 
foot in the water. 

Poor Captain! 
He was reckless 
with money, they 
said. I heard the 
men talking in 
the stable of what 
he ‘dropped ”’ 
over the Cambridgeshire, and so on; phrases to me then—but | 
knew it meant losing or spending money, just the one thing the 
dear old Squire had not got, and I was there the day they cut the 
last of the elms from beside the Old Hall. Baggett lived at the 
Old Hall, a Jacobean house, which had been good enough for the 
family a generation before, but which had ceased to satisfy the 
Squire’s father, who had built Cold Harbour New Hall, quite a 
mile away, upon a southern ridge, looking over the wide valley 
in which the river runs—you see a bit of the valley in the 
picture with the cows standing under the big elm. The New 
Hall was a very fine house, with an avenue three-quarters of a 
mile long—and there began the money-spending. No estate 
could have stood what the old man squandered, and though the 
Squire married money, it’s true, that only helped matters while 
the family was growing up. When the boys went to Eton, the 
strain began, and with the strain the mortgages on the farms. 
Just then Baggett entered on the scene. The old Squire went 
about telling everybody he had got hold of a really smart man, 
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who understood business. He put him to live in the Old Hall— 
aman like Baggett couldn’t live in an estate-house, he said, and 
that was a prime mistake to start with, for the funny old house, 
with only its wailed garden and not a scrap of land to it let for 
over a hundred a year, so there was a cool hundred thrown 
away. But he put a forester,a man Baggett selected, in the 
steward’s cottage. Baggett understood forestry it seemed, and 
the woods were to be taken in hand. Baggett also understood 
cows: he gradually cleared away the Squire’s Jerseys and 
replaced them with a nondescript herd of shorthorns and 
mixtures. Half-a-dozen good shorthorns the Squire bought 
himself—you can see them standing in the pond we used to call 
‘* Higson’s.”’ Those cows were very nearly the cause of a split 
between the Squire and his man—one wishes they had quite 
been—for he said the Squire paid far too much for them, and 
that there could not be two people handling estate-money that 
way. I suppose the Squire gave in, for I never heard of him 
purchasing horn or hoot after; he simply lived to keep on saying 
how smart Baggett was; and no doubt the man did make money 
—the trouble was, it never seemed to get into the Squire’s pocket. 

Of course, till it all came out about the timber de‘alcations 
(after the Squire’s death abroad), I knew nothing of the business 
facts of the case, but I was led to hate Baggett because of his 
action about the mushroomsin Woolliscroft’s Pastures. I often 
feel that there is something splendid in the narrow violence of a 
child’s passions. I couldn’t hate anybody like that now. 

Take the picture of the pastures with the little stone house 
in the dip; it was used as a mangel store in old Farmer 
Woolliscroft’s time, and for nothing but rusty harrows after 
Baggett got the farm into his own hands to work. As long as I 
can remember it was the joy of a September morning to go out 
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in the dew to Woolliscroft’s, and collect the exquisite pink 
mushrooms that abounded there. We had mushrooms in oyr 
own fields, and other uninteresting mushrooms, all stem and 
no taste, grown by the gardeners, but no mushrooms were to us 
what Woolliscroft’s were—so pink in the lip, of a skin so satiny 
and fine, a flavour so cool and nutty when you bit into them raw 
We had a kitchen-maid at that time whom we were allowed to 
take on all our morning ploys, a great handsome North Country 
girl, who loved sloeing and brambling; she used to get engave 
to our coachmen and quarrel with them one by one. It was purt 
of my scheme to breakfast in the mangel-house on the things s})e 
cooked. Well, suddenly, with our mushrooms round us «nd 
breakfast steaming, a horrid man in gaiters appeared in the 
doorway— Baggett, of course. 

** What are you doing here, and who are you?”’ he cri d; 
which was absurd, for, of course, he knew me; I explained \ ith 
dignity. ‘‘ You'll be prosecuted for trespass!” said that beast 
Baggett. 

*T shall not /” (I can hear the indignation of my childish 
treble.) ‘As if anybody would prosecute me.” Children arc so 
haughty! ‘‘ Miss Mary prosecuted? The idea! How dare » ou 
speak to the young lady like that?”’ Sarah was a fiery-tempe ‘ed 
girl. There were some more words, and Baggett somehow | jst 
his temper. He seized me bythe shoulders. ‘ Lady or no la ‘y, 
you've been stealing!” said he; which was nonsense, becai se, 
of course, you know, mushrooms aren’t — however, it went 
like the wind then. Sarah flew at him and got me aw 
he hit her and threatened to “lay her out.” Then I swore—y +s 
I did; and it brought the tears to my eyes ; it sounded so terr' le 
to me, for, of cours>, I wasn’t crying—and set Screw on 
him. Screw, so-called because of his dear funny tail, vas 
my white bulldog. Screw pinned him 
by the leg in a second, and, oh! thre 
was a fearful scene. I never knew hw 
we got away. The Squire was awfully 
nice when I had to appear before the 
bench (about the dog part of it), and old 
Lord Haggersley nearly had a fit, jie 
laughed so when he heard about tie 
swear. In fact, lots of people said he 
quite had one, and was never the sane 
after, from trying to choke back the 
laugh and cough instead—but Baggett 
flourished more than ever. It was 
years later, and I was at school, when 
ruin fell on Cold Harbour —all on 
account of that awfulman. Trees were 
cut down by the mortgagees, every- 
thing that could be sold was. sold. 
Farms went down because not a penny 
Was put out on repairs, and the old 
Squire went abroad and died just when 
the business of breaking the entail was 
over. Rupert, the other son, did some- 
thing dreadful in America; the New 
Hall was let to the most insufferable 
people I’ve ever seen—a mortgagee; 
and Woolliscroft’s Pastures, where the 
shiny cows roamed in scores all summer 
long, was ploughed and sown to sainfoin 
the last time I was home. Baggett, we 
hear, is rich and ‘‘a gentleman” now. 
Indeed there is nothing but a few of the 
old names left—and my memories ! 
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GOOD volume of short stories 
, _——— is so great a rarity that when 
ie it does come along it deserves 
ae 


a very special weicome 


¥ The writer who goes unde: 
what is probably the nom de plum 
* of Jack London has certainly mastere« 


the art, or it may be that the very) 
great novelty of the material is eve! 
better than literary skill. His country 
as is well known by now, is th: 
Yukon Valley, and he finds his materia 
in the simple, primitive people wh 
lived there be‘ore the gold fever brok« 
out. The sympathetic insight wit! 
which he presents them is the mos 
marvellous feature of his writing. 
Fenimore Cooper, and the school oi 
Copyright novelists of which he was the most 
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prominent member, more or less 
jdealised the savages, and gave one 
little idea of the filth and_ brutality 
amid which their primitive virtues 
were developed. But Jack London 
shirks nothing, not even the stench of 
the putrid sea oil which his characters 
devour: ‘*‘La la, be not ashamed. The 
seal were many this year, and strong 
men are ever hungry.’ And Bask- 
Wih-Wan sopped a_ particularly 
offensive junk of salmon into the oil 
ani passed it fondly and dripping to 
he: son.’’ This is from his new book, 
Tie Children of the Frost (Macmillan), 
ani from a story called ‘* Nam-Bok 
th Unveracious.” This Nam-Bok 
wes a wanderer, who, owing to a boat 
ac ident, had been drifted away to the 
laid of the palefaces, and our author 
tres to make him tell of the wonderful 
sii hts he had witnessed there, of the 
st.am engines, the schooners, the 
ra |ways, and other wonders of civilisa- 
tin. But no quotation that we could 
mike could really do justice to the skill 
with which this is managed. You 
have Nam-Bok himself, a savage on 
wom civilised notions have scarcely 
more than dawned, yet he is miles and 
miles in advance of the simple country- 
men who had never left their own 
shores. They cannot, in fact, believe 
that he is really a human being, and 
expel him with the national equivalent 
of ‘bell, book, and candle”’ 

“© «Tf thou art Nam-Bok,’ Ofpee-Kwan was 
saying, ‘thou art a fearful and most wondert!ul 
liar; if thou art the shadow of Nam-Bok, then 
thou spe tkest of shadows, concerning which it is 
not good that living men have knowledge. This 
great village thou hast spoken of we deem the 
village of shadows. Theren flutter the souls 
of the dead; for the dead Le many and the 
living few. The dead do not come back. 
Never have the dead come back—save thou 
with thy wonder-tales. It is not meet that the 
dead come back, and should we permit it, great 
trouble may be cur portion.’ ” 

So Nam-Bok was floated off 
again; and it is a touching incident, 
that even his mother, whom he has 
asked to accompany him, debated a 
moment while the bidarka drifted 
swiftly from her, then raised her voice 
to a quavering treble: ‘I am old, 
Nam-Bok, and soon I shall pass down HU lare St Neciae 
among the shadows, but I have no -  ——s 
wish to go before my time! I am_ ©. Aelia. 
old, Nam-Bok, and I am afraid!” 

And very picturesquely does the son leave. ‘ A shaft of 
light shot across the dim-lit sea, and wrapped boat and man 
in a splendour of red and gold. Then a hush fell upon the 
fisherfolk, and only was heard the moan of the off-shore wind 
and the cries of the gulls flying low in the air.” Perhaps the only 
fault to be found with the book is that in places it seems to be 
almost too brutal. There are aspects of life which are not really 
fitted for art. The second story in this volume, ‘‘ The Law of 
Life,” isa case in point. It is scarcely a story at all, but the 
sketch of an old man deliberately left to die in the woods. He 
would have died of hunger if the wo!ves had not come, and his 
relatives did not leave him sufficient firewood to scare them away: 


*‘ If Sit-cum-to-ha had only remembered her grandfather, and gathered a 
larger armful, his hours would have been longer. It would have been easy. 
Sut she was ever a careless child, and honoured not her ancestors from the time 
the Beaver, son of the son of Zing-ha, first cast eyes upon her. Well, what 
mattered it? Had he not done likewise in his own quick youth?” 


The end of this story provides what one might call only 
hangman’s excitement. It is as follows: 


‘* He waved his brand widely, and sniffs turned to snarls ; but the panting 
brutes refused to scatter. Now one wormed his chest forward, dragging his 
haunches after, now a second, now a third; but never a one drew back. Why 
should he cling to life ? he asked, and dropped the blazing stick into the snow. 
It sizzled and went out. The circle grunted uneasily, but held its own. Again 
he saw the last stand of the old bull moose, and Koskoosh dropped his head 
wearily upon his knees, What did it matter after all? Was it not the law 
of life?” 


In some others of the stories, too, the pathos is almost 
unbearable because of its hopelessness. The tale of ‘* Li-Wan, 
the Fair,” is that of a girl who had been stolen from her white 
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people so young that only very dim memories went back to them. 
She is wife to a great brute of a man, who treats his wife as all 
savages do—that is, asa slave. She instinctively seeks the help 
of people of her own blood, and seeks that help in vain; and 
the last we see of her is with her husband passing out upon 
the trail. One cannot corclude this notice without saying 
something about the extremely powerful sketch called ‘ The 
League of the Old Men,” with whiéh the book closes. The 
opposition of white to red, the strength and weakness 
of civilisation, the strength and weakness of savagedom, 
have never been more powerfully represented. The book, 
in fact, is one to leave the mind pregnant with thoughts and 
suggestions, or, as the old dramatist said, with ‘ pity and 
terror.” 

Good poetry is even scarcer than good short stories in these 
days, and the fault we have to find with Mr. Henry Newbolt’s 
The Sailing of the Longships, and Other Poems (Murray) is 
that generally associated with the Boers—namely, ‘ slimness.” 
It is only a booklet of 71 pages, but it contains some work as 
good as any that has been done by the author. The book, as its 
name indicates, is to some extent an after effect of the war, and, 
in fact, the drift of it may be gathered from the quartet which is 
used as a kind of motto: 


‘*T that twined a wreath for olden splendour— 
Drake and Blake and Nelson’s mighty name— 
Come back again to deck with flowers more tender 
New-made graves of unaccomplished fame.” 


But the whole of the book is not taken up with war. songs, and, 
indeed, Mr. Newbolt has been making some interesting experi- 
ments. As an example we may quote ‘“‘ Master and Man,” 
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which is even more remarkable for the originality of Mr. 


Newbolt’s Scotch than for its merits as a poem: 


“MASTER AND MAN. 
**Do ye ken hoo to fush for the salmon ? 
It ve’ll listen I'll teli ye. 
Dinna trust to the books and their gammon, 
They’re but tryin’ to sell ye. 
Leave professors to read their ain cackle 
And fush their ain style ; 
Come awa’, sir, we'll oot wi’ oor tackle 
And be busy the while. 
“Ye may just put your flee-book behind ye, 
Ane hook wull be plenty ; : 
If theyll no cone home for this, my man, mind ye, 
They'll no come for twenty. 
Ay, a rod ; but the shorter the stranger 
And the nearer to strike ; 
lor myself I prefer it nae langer 
Than a yard or the like. 
‘““Noo, ve'll stand 
awa’ back while 
I’m creep.n’ 
Wi’? my snoot 7’ 
the gowans ; 
There’s a tonny 
twalve - poonder 
a-sleepin’ 
I’ the shade o’ yon 
rowans, 
Man, man! I was 
fearin’ I'd stirred 


her, 
3ut ve got her 
the noo! 


HIoot ! fushin’s as 
easy as murrdet 
When ye ken whit 

1o do.” 

As an ex- 
ample of the 
later style of Mr. 
Newbolt, the 
foliowing will 
appeal to many 
readers: 

“THE VIKING’S 
SONG. 
“When I thy lover 

first 
Shook out = my 
canvas fiee 
And like a_ pirate 
burst 
Into that dreaming 
sea, 
The land knew no 
such thirst 
As then termented 
me. 
‘* Now when at eve 
returned 
I near that shore 


divine, 

Where once Lut 
watch-fires 
burned, 


I see thy beacon 
shine, 
And know the land 
hath terrned 
Desire that wel- 
comes mine.” 
Perhaps we 
ought to apolo- 
gise for quoting 
so copiously from 
Mr. Newbolt’s 
small  treasure- 
house, but in this 
case the only way 
to show the 
quality of the 
verse was by this 
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method, and we hope in his next book he wili not be so penurious 
of verse which is always welcome. 

‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal; 
but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal.’” Fancy a country church with the thick-leaved trees 
whispering in moonlight, and the voice of an old clergyman 
uttering this well-known sentence. It sinks into the mind like 
fine poetry, and Mrs. Cholmondeley has cleverly taken advantage 
of the effect in giving to her tale the title of the dominating 
phrase in the passage. The treasure which her leading lady has 
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laid by isa man’s love; and seldom has any other writer succeeded 
so well in delineating the narrow, upright, self-centred, self. 
righteous fool as she bas with George. Her moral is the simple 
one that such a nature is absolutely incapable of love and trust 
virtues of infinitely more value than all the uprightness of all the 
egotists in the world. To give her plot away would be most 
unfair, but its intention is to apply a crucial test to the character 
of a man who might fairly lay claim to be styled just and fair 
and of blameless integrity. Controversially, the position of 
George is unassailable. He has as much ground for suspicion, 
and even conviction, as would have satisfied any judge 
any jury. 

Probably the common ordinary man of the street will say 
that he was thoroughly justified in giving the girl up. Thit 
certainly would have been the opinion had these thinus 
occurred in real life. et it is just here that the instinct 
of a less terribly righteous nature would have come in, wou d 
most unreasonably yet most rightly have said, ‘“ Hang tie 
evidence; the 
girl is as true is 
steel, and .f 
legions of anges 
and archange s 
testified again .t 
her I woul] 
not belie, 
them ’’—that 
to say, he wou! ] 
have shown fait 
trust, hope, ai 
love, instead 
the stern ai 
blind justic 
which is not 
justice. It leads 
to no pleasiny 
ending, but 
woeful despair 
ing one; yet 
Mrs. Cholmot 
deley is to be 
congratulated on 
the courage 
which recognises 
this as right and 
inevitable. We 
give a quotation 
that contains the 
crux of the whole 
matter : 

s<Vhy . dos 
not George believe 
in me even 
if appearances are 
against me?’ said 
Janet at last. ‘I 
would believe — in 
him.’ 

er nat 15 
different.’ 

*** How diffe- 
rent ?’ 


or 


*** Because you 
are made like that, 
and he isn’t. It’s 
a question of 
temperament. You 
havea trustful niture. 
He has not. You 
must take George's 
character into con- 
sideration. Tt» “is 
foolish to love a 
person who is easily 
suspicious, and then 
allow him to become 
Suspicious. You have 
no-right to perplex 
him. Just as some 
people who care for 
us must have it made 
easy to them all the 
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time to go on caring for us. ‘If there is any strain or d fficulty, or if they are 
put to inconvenience, they will leave us.’ 


‘* Janet was silent. 
*** As you and George both love each other,’ continued Annie, ‘can’t you 


say some hing to him? Don’t you see it would be only right to say a few words 
to him, which will show him—what I am sure is the truth—that you are 
concealing something, which has led to this false suspicion falling on you ?’ 


‘*Janet shook her head. ‘ He ought to know it’s false,’ she said. 
*** Could not you say to Az#z—even though you cannot say so to your 


brother or Mr. Brani—that you burnt some compromising papers at Mrs. 
Brand’s dying request? He might believe that, for it is known that you did 
burn papers, dearest, and it is also obvious that you must have bunt a good 
many. That one I O U does not account for the quantity of ashes.’ 
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“*T could not say that,’ said Janet, whitening. ‘And besides,’ she added 
hastily, ‘I have said so many times’ (and indeed she had) ‘that I burnt nothing, 
that George would not know what to believe if I sav first one thing and then 
another.’ 

*¢ ¢ He does not know what to believe now. 
to reassure his mind, you will lose your George,’ 

‘© You believe in me?’ 

¢ ¢Tmplicitly,’ 


Unless you can say something 
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‘6* Then why doesn’t George ?’ continued Janet, with the feminine talent 
for reasoning in a circle. ‘That is the only thing that is necessary. Not thit 
I should say things I can’t say, but that he should trust me. I don’t care what 
other people think so long as he believes in me.’ 

‘¢ She, who had never exacted anything heretofore, whose ene object hal 
been to please ter George, now made one demand upon him. It was the fir-t 
and last which she ever made upon her lover, And he could not meet i, 

“© © His belief is shaken.’ ” 


THE»NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE HUNT. 


> HE North 
Stafford-  — 
shire 
Fiunt has been 
i. existence 
as a separate 
establishment 
} «tle more than 
f ty years. lor 
r ther less than 
half that time 
the Duke of 
Sutherland has 
| cen Master and 
Waid Boxall] 
has been in 
tie kennels as 
cond and first 
hipper-in 
successively, and 
yr a num- 
rer of vears 
as huntsman. 
I t seems, 
indeed, to be a 
perfect arrange- 
ment that these 
hounds — should 
be hunted from 
Trentham. 
Unhappily, the 
Duke has made 
up his mind to 
resign after a Mastership of twenty years, and in the nature 
of things it will be difficult to replace him; for although 
the Duke did not actually make the country, yet he built 
the kennels, and, what is of more importance (though there 
are few better arranged buildings for the comfort of hounds and 
their health than these), he has made the pack what it is. The 
old Blankney blood is here represented, its faults corrected—for 
the later descendants were somewhat light in bone—by an 
infusion of the substance, stamina, and hunting power of the 
Brocklesby and Bramham Moor. Of the hounds which Lord 
Shrewsbury and Captain Nugent received from Mr. Davenport, 
the first Master of the North Staffordshire, we know little; they 
must, however, have been a useful pack, since the present 
xennels are full of their descendants. If our readers will glance 
at the photographs with which this article is illustrated, they 
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will recognise in 
the pictures of 
the hounds 
both fashion 
and substance ; 
and both = are 
needed, for the 
country is 
partly grass 
and partly 
woodland, the 
latter being 
often very strong 
coverts indeed 
and calculated 
to tind out the 


weak points of 
t hound: In 
one oft the 
pictures, where 
a whipper-in is 
valloping down 
a ride, some 
kind of idea of 
the nature of 
the coverts can 
be formed; as, 
again, in that 
picture where 
the field are 


drawn up inside 
the wood waiting 
while its depths 
That, by the way, shows 
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are being drawn by the hounds. 
that the Master understands where to put the field. If 
there is one place more than another where the followers 
can do-no harm it is in the rides of a big wood. But it 
would be a gr2at mistake to speak of the North Staffordshire 
as a woodland country. These big coverts are merely the 
hackbone of it. Impatient and thoughtless people are 
apt to chafe at a day’s sport now and again in the 
depths of a big wood, yet it is in such coverts that the 
foxes are bred that give those fine straight long runs for 
which these hounds are rather noted. Once outside the woods 
we find ourselves on grass which carries a good, sometimes a 
burning, scent. For the last half century North Staffordshire 
has been more and more becoming a dairy country, and therefore 
a land of pasture. But when we speak of grass, we must not 
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think of the great. rollins : 7 
pastures ol twenty, forty, 
sixty, or even a_ hundred 
acres, such as we have in 
Leicestershire, with its sound 
turf and big fences. No; in 
North Staffordshire the 
pastures are small, the grass 
rides deep, and the fences 
are trappy tather than big. 
The mild-tempered dairy cows 
do not need the restraint ot 
the bullocks of the grazing 
districts, who can jump like 
hunters if they fail, which is con 
not often, to push their way a Lad EN 4 mt be 
through any reasonable a 2 Ds aus ( Or 
barrier. Yet there is often as ey i * 
much erief in North Stafford- 
shire when hounds run_ hard 
as in the shires, and the 
Duke of Sutherland’s pack can 
run very hard indeed. 
Willowbridge, which our Copynent §=THRH ARRIVAL OF 1HE HOUNDS AT WILLOIWBR/IDGE. “COUNTRY LIFE 
artist has selected as a 
characteristic scene, is a very typical bit of North Stafford- but he often carries the horn himself, and possibly shares t! 
shire from. a hunting man’s point of view. Not far from opinion of a friend of the writer’s, who declares that the on 
here is Burnt Way to see 
Wood, a vast run properly 
covert of Soo to hunt tl 
acres or more. hounds. If t! 
part of which Duke had bee 
belongs to able to give 
Mrs. Mevnell more time to 





Ingram, = and hunting he ali 
the whole is might hay wil 
full of stout been a_ firs! col 
foxes. Round rate huntsman. M 
these woods In Will Boxa pe: 
the land is he has a most the 
now all, _— or ‘excellent — set 

nearly all, laid vant. Master : 
down in grass. and man ‘A 
The North have worked Tr 
Staffordshire is together wit! th 
bordered by the the greatest to 


success fo1 
more than 
twenty years. 
Bat the 
country, which 
perhaps needed 
some _ nursing 


Cheshire and 
the Meynell on 
the north and 
south, and, of 
course, the 
country shades 
off, as it were, 





each border ee aed GE Ie nah: oa = 3 A oe te my when the Duke, r 
into a resem- : , . , iene h then Lord 
blar to the opyrignt A GALLOP THROUGH THE IW O0OowU. “COUNTRY LIFE.” Stafford, took 
tries it in hand, is 
nted by the Cheshire and Meynell hounds. The Duke firmly established. Major Stamer has been for some seasons 

of Sutherland is a man of many duties and many interests, joint Master with the Duke, taking the control of the hunt ‘es 

when the Master is away. mt 

One of our photographs shows di 

Major Stamer with Lord lis 

Henry Grosvenor. The finest 

run seen of late years with ap 

this pack was at the clos : 

of the season in 1882, when : 

the Duke was still Marquess _ 

of Stafford. The fixture was * 

on the Derbyshire side, and ; 

hounds ran right into ‘the S, 

Meynell country. The notable o 

matter about this run was & 

that it was very straight. u 

3 


The first point was Blithbury, 
twelve miles, in an hour and * 
twenty minutes without a : 
check. The end came _ not 
far from Lichfield. Of those 
who saw that great historic 
hunt were Lord Stafford and 
his huntsman, Dickens; Mr. ; 
Chandos Pole, then Master of t 
the Meynell, and his famous 
huntsman, Charles Leedham; 
Lord Harrington; Lord 
Berkeley Paget (a noted 
straight rider in those days) ; 
and Mrs. Chandos Pole. 
Hounds had twenty - three 
Sopyright A WAIL IN ®TAE WOOD WHILE HOUNDS DRAW. “COUNTRY LIFE." miles to go back to kennel 
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afier they had killed their fox. If anyone wishes to spend the 
winter, or part of it, with these hounds there are several 
convenient places. Uttoxeter also commands the best of the 
Meynell, and has a capital hotel, where they understand hunting 
people. Then there are Crewe, Nantwich, and Burton-on-Trent ; 
the two first-named are convenient for the Cheshire. 

Since writing the foregoing we hear that a great effort is 
to be made to persuade the Master to reconsider his resignation. 
A deputation representing nearly 1,000 farmers waited at 
Trentham to present a petition, praying his Grace te reconsider 
the question of his retirement, and asking him to consent 
to act with Major Stamer as joint Master, since his many 


WINNING 


IME was when Stockwell used almost, as a matter of 
course, to head the list of winning stallions year after 
year. Indeed, fronz 
1860 to 1867 inclu- 
sive he only failed 

once to occupy that proud 
position. In 1866 he not only 
distanced all rivals, but estab- 
lished a record which has not 
yet been beaten, for his sons 
and daughters won £61,391 in 
stakes. After Stockwell, Blair 
Athol maintained the family 
credit, being head of the list 
four times— viz., in 1872, 1873, 
1875, and 1877—-but no other 
son of Stockwell ever came out 
top, and the time came for the 
house of Newminster to take 
the lead. ‘This was done most 
effectively by Hermit, who 
went to the head of affairs in 
i880, and remained there for 
seven consecutive seasons. 
Hermit was the first horse to 
really command a fee of over 
100 guineas. As much as 
200 guineas had been asked for 
the services of both Stockwell 
ind Blair Athol, but breeders 
of that day would not pay 
it. Hermit rose ultimately 
to a fee of 250 guineas, and 
was quite a gold mine for 
Mr. Chaplin. 

After Hermit, Hampton 
took first place in 1887, and this W. A. Rouck. 
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business and social duties wouid not allow him to take sole 
charge. In reply, the Duke of Sutherland said he found 
it impossible to devote as much time to the Hunt asa Master 
should do, but if the committee could make some arrangement 
whereby he would be relieved of some of the duties pertaining 
to the Mastership, he would be most happy to continue his 
connection with the Hunt. The members of the Hunt committee 
will meet shortly to consider what is to be done. Let us hope that 
the appeal may be successful and that the North Staffordshire 
may not appear among the ‘** Hunt Changes” next season. The 
excellent sport they have had during November may perhaps help 
to keep a good Master and a first-rate sportsman at their head. 


OF ie TEAR. 


still kept the honour in the Newminster line; but in. 1888 a 
new era dawned, for Galopin defeated all rivals, and thus 
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W. A. Rouch. 


brought the once-despised house of Blacklock to the front. 
He followed up this success in 1889, and then in 1890 his 
wonderful son, St. Simon, took the lead, and kept it for seven 
years. In 1897 Kendal, mainly through the victories of 
Galtee More, temporarily revived the glories of the 
Stockwell tribe, but in 1898 old Galopin came to the fore 
again. In 1899 Orme carried all before him with Flying 
Fox and others of his progeny, thus giving another fillip 
to Stockwell; but in 1900 and igor St. Simor was again 
pre-eminent, and having thus headed the list na fewer than 
nine times, he has established a record of his own which is 
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likely to stand. For the season of 1902, which has just closed, 
St. Simon has succumbed, but only by a narrow margin, 
and that to his own best son, Persimmon. The following 
details of some of the leading sires and their winning stock in 
Ig02 May prove interesting : 


Persimmon, by St. Simon—Perdita II., by Hampton. 


Achaieus,.3y95:(2) <.00...4. 4975 © Perchance, 3yr. (1) ...... £136 0 
Cheers, 3yr. (1)............ 9,675 © Perfectionist, 3yr. (1) ... 550 oO 
Iceboat, gy. (1)......5.-.+ 481 © Sceptre, 3vr. (6) ......... 23,137 0 
DIRE PG M2) sasaseantcce 1,514 © The Coon, 2yr. (3) ...... 342 0 


Total wins, 16; value, £36,810. 
Sr. Simon, by Galopin—St. Angela, 
by King Tom. 
B f—Avonwater, 3yr. (1) £100 0 


Chaucer, 2yr. (2) ......... 2,145 0 
Gravitation, 3yr. (3) ...... 427 0 
Leisure Hour, aged (2) ... 551 oO 
Morganatic, 3yr. (2) ...... 458 0 
Mrs. Gamp, 2yr. (2) ...... 2,680 o 
eK, SUFI AT) coccsieisace 1,724 0 
Ondulee, 4yr. (1) ......... 100 0 
Perseus, Syr.. (1) <....:.:. 1,570 0 
Rabelais, 2yr. (4) ......... 75774 10 
St. Ambrose, 3yr. (1)...... 100 0 
St. Briavels, 3yr. (4) ...... 955 «© 
St. Maclou, gyr. (3) ...... 32359 15 
St. Maurice, 4vr. (2)...... 209 < 
St. Nydia, 5yr. (4) ...... 587 « 
St. Windeline, 3vr. (5)... 5.382 < 
a OF (tenon 827 « 
WEDS, AVE E)) ss s<sc<c00% 552 «5 


William the Third, 4vr.(5) 7,120 ¢ 
Total wins, 45; value, £36,622 Ios. 


IsinGLass, by Isonomy — Deadlock, 
by Wenlock. 


Alderman, 2yr. (1) ...... 4246 « 
MGiaealt, ayt: (3) |........- 2,213 © 
Glass Jug, 3yr. (2) ...... 738 « 
Honeysuckle, 3yr. (2) ... 290 ¢ 
ssabvela, Syr. (1) 2.2.2.6 Joo ¢ 
Lady Lightfoot, 2yr. (3)... 395 < 
John Dory, 3yr. (1) ...... 100 O 
Leviathan, 4yr. (2) ...... 393 © 
Magic Mirror, 4yr. (1)... 786 0 
Rising Glass, 3yr. (5) ... 12,346 0 
Sweet Sounds, 5vr. (2)... 1.454 0 
Wee; BY. (8) scsccccascws 8,682 9 
Vargias, 2yr. (1) ..:...... 135 0 


Copyright—-''C.L." Total wins, 27; value, £27,878. 
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CARBINE, by Musket ~ Mersey, by Knowsley. 


\mnesty, 5yr. (1)......... £100 © Lord Carbine, 3yr. (3)... £682 0o 
Catabine Aye '(8)) osc: 2,030 © Mannlicher, 4yr. (1) ...... 263 0 
Carburton, 3yts.(2) ....+. 200 oO PAO OU i AP os.in.cs ecco 2,350 oO 
Caras Syne Aa) oocse0sc0cse 1,652 0 Powder Puff, 3yr. (2) ... 200 oO 
Coronado, 3yr. (1) ...... 160.0 ‘Salite; 2yr..(S)............ 54k © 
Dundonald, 4yr. (2) ...... 1877, 0 ‘Satidbac, ayr: (3)... ...... 300 O 
Fowling Piece, 3vr. (5)... 6,510 O Wargrave, gyr. (5) ...-+ 1,878 o 
Greatorex, 2yr. (2) ...... 2.150: O. ‘Warsop,. 3\6 (2)! sn0....8 293 O 
Total wins, 41; value, £22,186. 
Sr. FRusQuin, by St. Simon—Isabel, by Plebeian. 
Andrea Ferrara, 4yr. (3) 41,342 © Quintessence, 2yr. (3) ... £2,370 0 
Cauld Blast, 2yr. (1) ...... 332 oO St. Alwyne, 3yr. (1)... 490 O 
Flotsam, 2yr. (2) ......... 5,036 o St. Quintin, 3yr. (1) ...... 266 o 
$r {—Flowing Wit, 2yr. (1) 100 oO Sakuntala, 3yr. (1) ...... 137 O 
Liquidator, 3vr. (2) ...... 295 oO Stagsden, 3yr. (1). ...... I9gI_ oO 
Total wins, 16; value, £10,559. 
ComMon, by Isonomy—Thistle, by Scottish Chief. 
Aliwal, §vr. (1) ......... 4100 o- Cottager, gyr. (3) ...-..-.- LAST -.0 
Bowery, 3yr. (1) ... ..... 100 oO Osbech, aged (3) .......... 1.390 0 
Colchester, 2yr. (1) ...... 617. oO Simony, 3yr. (5) .....---» 2,574 0 
Communist, 3yr. (1) ...... 100 O- The Bishop, 4yr. (2)... 1,124 15 


Compliment, gyr. (2) ... 431 oO 
Total wins, 19 ; value, £6,947 15s. 

It is immensely to the credit of Persimmon that he should 
have done so well at the first 
opportunity—that is to say, 
with his first three year olds; 
but his successes are not of 
such an equal character as 
those of his sire, for more than 
half his total has been amassed 
by Sceptre, while Cheers, who 
credits him with £9,675, was 
decidedly lucky to win the 
Eclipse Stakes from Rising 
Glass. Still, to have sired such 
a wonderful filly as Sceptre in 
his first stud season is enough 
for the fame of any horse, and 
it is somewhat remarkable that 
Persimmon’s’ elder brother, 
Florizel II., should have begun 
his stud career by siring the 
winners of last year’s Derby 
and Leger. With Persimmon, 
Florizel II., and Diamond 
Jubilee His Majesty the King 
can rightly claim to own the 
three most illustrious own 
brothers in existence, and they 
are likely to bring in a splendid 
income of 300-guinea fees for 
a good many years to come. 

Persimmon is a horse of 
great size and scope, built on 
an altogether heavier scale 


than St. Simon, which charac- W. A. Rouch. 
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teristic he undoubtedly owes to 
the combination of King Tom, 
Rataplan, and Stockwell, with 
a double dose of Melbourne, in 
his pedigree. He belongs to 
the No. 7 family (the black- 
legged Royal mare), and other 
stallions of this line which 
have sired classic winners may 
be mentioned in Beningbrough, 
Walton, West Australian, 
Wild Dayrell, Parmesan, and 
Wisdom. Persimmon’s two 
year old son Mead may win 
one of the classic races next 
year. It is needless to write 
much about St. Simon—his 
merits are too well known and 
his list is always full at 
500 guineas. William the 
Third, who won the Ascot 
Cup and Alexandra Plate in 
grand style this year, is one of 
his very best sons, and in the 
opinion of many Rabelais can 
hold his own with any of the 
two year olds. St. Simon was 
never beaten, or even extended 
in a race, and at home he was 
28lb. better than Harvester 
and Busybody of the same 
age, the tormer of whom ran a 
dead-heat for the Derby and 
the latter won the Oaks. St. Simon comes of the great sire 
family No. 11. 

Isinglass, wio comes third on the list, was himself a winner 
of the triple crown, and he is a member of the No. 3 family, from 
which have sprung so many great race-horses and stallions. He 
has not yet given us a son as good as himself, but with a little more 
size Rising Glass would have been pretty nearly of that class. 
Veles has done good service for Isinglass this year, but we may 
expect to see Colonel M’Calmont’s great horse go higher as 
time goes on. His now yearling son out of La Fleche is likely 
to do great things. Islington, brother to Isinglass, is sire of 
Kinley Mack, who was one of the very best race-horses in the 
States two or three years ago. Carbine, the famous ‘‘Old Jack” 
of Australian fame, has made a very big advance this season, 
after being at first denounced as such a failure that breeders 
with nominations to him paid forfeit, so to speak, rather than 
send mares to him. He was a wonder on the turf, and 
won the Melbourne Cup with tost. 5lb. in the saddle, 
but his stock matures late, and was not properly under- 
stood at first in this country. He is now an _ established 
success, and full at a big fee for the next two seasons. 

Carbine belongs to the No. 2 family, and is a grandson of 
Clemence, who was not improbably the dam of Bend Or. 
St. Frusquin, who was Persimmon’s great rival on race-courses, 
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his done very well with such two year olds as Flotsam and 
Quintessence, who are certainly among the best of their year. 
Though lacking the grandeur of Persimmon, he is maryellously 
good behind the saddle, and he always showed in his races the 
most indomitable gameness. He is of the No. 22 family, from 
which also came St. Blaise, who was at one time a great 
stud success in America. 

Common, for whom Sir Blundell Maple gave 15,000 guineas 





WW. A. Rouch. COMMON. 

after he had won the Leger, having previously accounted for 
the Two Thousand Guineas and Derby, has never yet done 
himself justice at the stud, though his daughter Nun Nicer was 
good enough to win the One Thousand Guineas of her year. 
This year Simony has helped him a good deal, and his son 
Osbech is very useful, but he has yet to sire something of his 
own class. This he ought surely to do, as he is no chance-bred 
one, being out of Thistle, who also produced Goldfinch and 
Throstle (winner of the St. Leger). Heis of the No. 4 family 
(the Layton Barb mare), that is to say, if his ancestress 
Expectation really was of that family. It is beiieved by many 
that she was a No. 11 mare. Common is individually a very 
fine horse, with a strong resemblance to his maternal great- 
grandsire, Wild Dayrell. 

It will be seen from the foregoing details that St. Simon and 
his sons hold a very strong position indeed, and he is to be 
reinforced next season by the great, good-looking Collar, whom 
he sired from Ornament (own sister to Ormonde and dam of 
Sceptre). Collar is one of the most powerful of all St. Simon’s 
sons, and he was a right good race-horse. Next year we shall 
doubtless see many changes in the positions of the leading sires, 
but it is safe to predict that St. Simon and his sons will be in 
the van. W. ALLISON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘Counrry Lire.” ] 
Sir,—I shall be glad to be allowed to join an association that will bring abouta 
reform in our building laws. The great evil is insisting upon urban laws in 
rural districts. Regulations which are neces-ary where houses are massed 
together are quite unnecessary, and indeed mischievous, in outlying thinly- 
populated districts. As a Guardian of the Poor I am distressed by the almost 
hopelessness of the struggle of men earning, say, 20s. or 23s. a week. In this 
neizhbourhood the man must live ia the regular gin. brick wall, etc. There are 
rows of such houses built, and the rents are 7s., 8s., or 9s. a week; and in 
addition heavy rates have to be paid. As a District C ouncillor, I am made to 
insist that the man shall live in such a house, and deny him even a corrugated 
iron house, such as exist just outside our boundary ; and then, as a Guardian, I 
meet the man who tells me that on 23s. a week he cannot bring up his family 
without help from the poor rates, because he has to pay 7s. cr 8s. a week in 
rent, and £6 a year for rates. To add to the evil, the speculative builder 
erects houses in imitation of villas ; and so the best front room is lying idle and 
useless as the parlour—or should I say drawing-room ? Of course, working-men 
have punished themselves in a great measure. They are chiefly responsible for 
the ever-increasing cost of building. I shall be glad to be placed in communi- 
cation with those who can give information as to modified building laws, 


comp irative costs of cottages of various material, etc., and I shall be glad to 
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subscribe to such an association, as I feel money spent that way will benefit the 
poor more than doles. —J. Vine MILNE, Streete Court, Westgate-on-Sea. 





ANOTHER RIDICULOUS BUILDING BYE-LAW PROSECUTION. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘CountTrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—It may interest your readers to know that a case on all fours with the 
Eynsford case, on which you so forcibly commented a few weeks back, has 
just occurred in the Isle of Anglesey. The Rev. W. E. Scott-Hall was 
prosecuted at the Valley Petty Sessions 
ys by the local Rural Council for 
erecting, in contravention of the 
building bye-laws, a wooden bungalow 
for his own occupation, the nearest 
building being distant 150yds.!_ The 
defendant pleaded that it was clearly 
unreasonable, and therefore wrong, 
to prohibit the erection of wooden 
dwellings in a purely country place 
where they could te properly isolatcd, 
and compel him to build in brick cr 
stone. Moreover, the main thouvit 
underlying the Act which gave bi.:h 
to building bye-laws was protect on 
to life and health, and the defenda. t, 
in erecting his wooden house, | id 
done nothing directly, or indireci y, 
that could possibly imply danger io 
either, the arrangements as to sani a- 
tion being perfect. Furthermore, b:e- 
laws of railways or corporations co: /d 
be, and had been, often upset when 
found unreasonable or wétra vi) 
Why then should building bye-laws 
te beyond impeachment? Though no 
building bye-law can be operative 
without the seal of the Local Govein- 
ment Board, it does not follow that 
all they seal is not to be impugned 
or upset if proved absurd or unreason- 
able. The bench could not agree — 
two of the magistrates were for the 
defendant and two for the Council 
—so no order was made. as it ought 
to have been in the Eynsford case. 
But the clerk of the Anglesey Council 
applied for leave to bring the case 
to. the Divisional Court, and [ 
sincerely hope that Mr. Scott-Hall will win. It is worth fighting out ; 
but is it not a scandalous thing that Rural Councillors should have it in 
their power to worry parishioners and put them to no end of trouble 
and expense for doing what is right? I sympathise with Mr. Scott-Hall 
sincerely. —E. D. TILL. 
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DOG-GATES. 
[To THE Epiror or **Counrry Lire.” ] 
Six,—I should very much appreciate the kindness of any of your readers who 
could favour me with the names of any farms or small manor houses where there 
are dog-gates to the staircase. —H. E. 


[One may be seen at Slyfield, near Cobham.—Ep. | 


A ‘“HALF-DOOR” COTTAGE. 
[To rHE EpiTror oF ‘Country LIFE.” | 

Sir,—Enclosed is a photosraph—a scene from my window—of one of the old 
thatched cottages with the half-door, now so seldom seen, and which the old 
inhabitant says, if it is done away with, will break her heart. She has lived there 
fiity-nine years, going there as a bride. She sits all the summer long with the 
half-door open, and says she gets all the fresh air better than from a window, 
and there is no fear of 
intruding cats and 
dogs.—A. L. C., 
Oxfordshire. 


OLD BILLIARD 
RULES. 

{To THE Eprror. ] 
Sir,—I would feel 
extremely obliged if you, 
or one of your readers, 
would give some 
information about these 
old billiard rules of 
which 1 enclose a photo- 
graph. The table itself 
stands in an old hall 
in Essex, and probably 
was removed to it from 
some public-house in the 
neizhbourhood, as_ the 
rules, or rather 
‘‘orders,” point not 
uncertainly to a_ place 
of public entertainment ; 
indeed, as will be seen, 
express reference is 
made to an ‘* Act of 
Parliament — prohibiting 
any Journeymen, 
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a i Apprentices, or Servants, /rc/3 
SREAS there 15 an A& of Parliament probibiting any Journcymen, Labourcrs, pp " 
Sgr or Gaming at Birtiarns, 1m any public Houfe, under a Penalty of Forty Shillings on the Occupier of the 
oe venty Shillings on the Perfon fo pla or gaming: This 1s therefore to defire that every Perfon who comes 
/ Houfe, and ‘Twenty ig: ro playmg or g ; / 
ff will give a proper Account of bimfelf to the Owner of this Table; and alfo to Caution all thofe who are difqualified by 


1 aforefaid AG, thas they do not game or Play at Birtiaaps in this Houfe, as proper Care muft be taken to prevent it. 


I OR the Lead, put the Ball at onc End, and play : XVII. He that flops either Ball, when running, lofes 
to be nearcft the Cufhion next to you. one; and being near the Hole, loles two. ‘ 
I]. The neareft to the Cufhion fhall lead, ‘ XVIII. He that blows upon the Ball, when running, 
and chufe the Ball, if he pleafes. Jofes one; and if near the Hole, lofes two. ; 
I]. The Leader to place his Ball at the Nail, and not . XIX. He that fhekes the Table when the Ball is run- 
vafs the Middle Pocket ; and if he holes himfelf, he ning, lofcs onc. ; j 
r, the Lead. XX. He that ftrikes the Table with the Stick, or plays 
IV. He that follows the Leader muft ftand within the before his Turn, lofes one. : 
ner of the Table, and not place his Ball beyond the XXI, He that throws the Stick upon the Table, and 
A hits the Ball, lofes one. 
He that plays upon the runping Pall, lofes-onc. XXIL. If the Ball ftands npon the Edge of the Hole, 
VI. He that touches the Ball twice, and moves it, lofes # and after being challenged it falls in, it is nothing, but 
muft be put where it was before. 
VIE. He that does not hit his Adverfary’s Ball, lofes one. XXIII. If any Perfon, not being one of the Players, 
VI. He that touches both Balls, it is deemed a foul ftops a Ball, the Ball muft fland in the Place where it was_ 
oke, and if he puts in his Adverlary’s Ball, he is to have p'd. ; 
hing for it; but if he puts in his own, he lofes two. XXIV_ He that plays without a Foot upon the Cround, 
1x “He that holes both Balls, lofes two lotes one. 
X, He that ftrikes upon his Adverfary’s Ball, and holes XXV. He that leaves the Game before it is ended, lofesit. 
felf, lofes two. XXVI. Any Perfon may change his Stick in Play. 
XI. He that plays againft the Ball, not ftriking it, but XXVIII. If any Perfon breaks the Stick, or the Mace, he 
es himfelf, lofes three. muft pay Six-pence for the Stick, and two Shillings for tho 
X{I. He that ftrikes both Balls over the Tele, lofes two. ace. 
XII He that ftrikes his Ball over the Table, and docs XXVIII. If any Difference arife about falfe Play, the 

not hit his Adverfary’s Ball, lofes three. Mafter of the Houfe, or he that marks the Game, fhall de- 
XIV He that retains the End of his Adverfary’s Stiek % cide it. 

v hen playing, or endeavours to balk his Stroke, lofes one. XXIX. Thofe that do not play muft ftand from the 

XV. He that plays another's Ball without Leave, lofes Table, and give Place to the Players. 

., XXX. Wf any Perfon lays any Wager, and does not play, 
XVI. He that takes up his Ball, or his Adverfary’s, he fhall not give Advice to the Players upon the Game. 
without Permiffion, lofes one. 4 
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1 Perfons who Smoke or Quarrel at Bicttars, or endeavour to difturb the Players, are liable to be expelled the Room 4 
the Majority of she Company then prefent. 
Thofe who Swear or Curfe fhall forfeit Six-pence to the Poor. 
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Labourers, Apprentices, or Servants from playing or Gaming at Billiards in 
any public-house.” The orders, as wiil be seen, are exceedingly quaint. 
The Leader has to place his ball at the Nail. But, frankly ‘speaking, 
I do not understand how the counting was done, though it is plain that 
the style of play must have differed radicaly from ours. To take an 
example, ‘* He that strikes upon the Adversary’s ball and holes himself loses 
two.” Again, ‘If any person breaks the Stick or the Mace, he must pay 
sixpence for the Stick and two shillings for the Mace.” Probably my ignorance 
is greater than that of the average man, but still there must be many equally 
unacquainted with the mystery of billiards in the days of Georgius Rex— 
which Georgius I cannot decide. But evidently players in those days 
Were up to as many tricks as Bret Harte’s Heathen Chines. Among those 
penalised are ‘‘ He that blows upon the ball when running,’ “He thit 
suikes the table with his stick,” and ‘‘*He that throws his stick upon the 
lable.” However, there is a pleasing simplicity in the method recommended 
of dealing with those ‘‘who smoke (!) or quarrel at billiards” ; and 
I like this, ‘* Those who swear or curse shall forteit sixpence to the Poor.” 
Most puzzling to me is that table of the odds at billiards—1 Love is 54. What 
does that mean? I would take it as a very great kindness if anyone can 
elucidate to me these puzzles of the old-time table and its orders. The latter, 
as can be inferred from the damp-stain on the photograph, appear to have huns 
a long time on the walis. How interesting it would be if for one short hour of 
Christmas Eve we could call back the company that used to play in the public- 
house and listen to their ancient jargon. —A. M. ‘ 


CONCERNING COTTAGES. 
[To THE Epiror or “ Country Lirr.”] 
S1R,—The note you append to my letter in your issue of tne 29th ult. raises 
(he moral question, viz., should landlords do nothing for their fellow-creatures 
or their estates except that which business men would call a goo@ investment ?— 
C. F. A. Voysgy. 
[Mr. Voysey appears to aim at pauperisation more or jess. —ED. ] 

; [To tHE Epiror or ** Country Lire.”] 

1k, —Mr, Voysey’s letter and your comment raises a very interesting subject for 
discussion, It is to-day impossille to put up decent cottages, with dining-room, 
back kitchen, three bedrooms, and out-houses, for anything under 4350 the pair, 
or slightly less in proportion if more are built together. This dves not allow 
‘anything for the land on which they are built, for fencing or gardens, for the cost 
of annual repairs, or for the rates which the landlord pays whether they are 
occupied vr not. Even jerry-builders cannot put up cottages in rural districts that 
will pay any appreciable interest on the expenditure, Some cottages that I built 
a few years ago close to one of the main lines in the Midlands, and which are 
occupied by railway men and platelayers who can afford to pay a good rent, 
return an interest of over six per cent., but others practically identical in a purely 
agricultural district, and whicn cost rather less to build, bring barely one per cent, 
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How to make cottages in the country pay is a problem that architecis wish they 
could suive. . As a matter of fact, the only persons who do build cottages are the 
owners of estates, who provide them more or less as a duty, and are prepared to 
sink some of their capital in erecting respectable houses for their tenants and 
dependents without looking for a return for their money. There is no doubt 
that one of the contributory causes of the rural exodus to towns and cities 1s the 
deplorable condition of many of the cottazes and houses labcurers are compeiled 
to occupy, and until Government can see iis way to lending money to landowaers 
and others, at a low rate of interest, for the purpose of putting up decent and 
convenient cottages, so long will the depletion of our villages continue. — 
I. Guy DAWBER. 


WHAT IS UNWOMANLINESS? 
[To THE Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” | 

Sr1r,—It was a relief to see at least one womin able to defend tieldwork from 
personal experience, and it is quite accepted among women workers that they 
have, as a rule, the ‘* heavy end” of farm labour, with inadequate payment. 
\Vomen are not given to agitating, but they have during the last tew years 
in my county obtained a rise, and are paid Is. 4d. a day in winter and 1s. 8d. 
in summer, though a cerlain amount of injustice governs the payment. If 
they are not required for even two hours a deduction is mide, while the 
man’s weekly wage never suffers. The woman, of course, has no pay during 
illness. It is said men require settled wages to support their families, but 
there are great numbers of solitary women workers whose old age is poverty- 
stricken, as they have never been able to earn more than the barest subsistence. 
Men would resent having women stigmatising such-and-such work of theirs 
as ‘unmanly,” yet they might write of the men who sell half-yards of 
silk and descant on trimmings in drapers’ shops, or select the clothes 
of their female satellites, or legislate on matters that concern women too 
nearly for men to be good judges. It is quite true that women indoors 
have often harder work. A woman who belongs to the fisher class has 
to carry creels of fish, the lines to the boats on some parts of the coast, 
to gather bait by earliest winter dawn, to bait the lines for four hours, and 
to wash and bake, knit and mend, for a large family. Why don’t men say 
that it is unwomanly for women who are to live as beasts of burden to marry 
and bring up daughters to the same labour? But Lecause the idyllic duties of 
marriage bind her to the service of a man it is all right, and she performs a 
beautiful part in the equal division of labour in their eyes. The fisherman 
depends greatly on his wife’s co-operation, and it is quite usual to say, 
‘* So-and-So can’t keep a man yet.” Even in households a degree higher up, 
where the woman does not require to help her husband, her work is often as 
hard—washing, baking, scrubbing, and worried with children—while tossing hay 
or cutting turnips is less of a strain than, impeded by skirts, carrying coals and 
water upstairs. Let men wear dresses and have to carry trays of heavy dishes 
up long, crooked, or dark stairs like many poor servants, or work thirty-six 
hours at a stretch, as was proved lately to be tne case with laundry girls, and 
they would be surprised. Yet these are to be some of the feminine occupations 
for which fieldwork, with its liberty, health, and purity, has to be exchanged, 
because the fine moral susceptibilities of men are hurt. —FIELD-LOVER. 

[Exigencies of space obliged us to cut this letter down by more than half. 
It were greatly to be desired that our correspondents would try to be 
brief.— ED. } 


A PUNJABI FISHERMAN. 
(To rHe Eprror oF “Country Lire.”] 
Sirk,—It is not often that we associate the inhabitants of India with a love of 
sport, except, perhaps, big-game shooting and polo. The enclosed photograph 
is a porirait of a Punjabi fisherman. He is very keen about the sport, and his 
fine dignified figure is well known to nearly everyone who has fished in the 
river Mahl near Poonah.—C. G. R., Peshawar 
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A SHEPHERD OF TILE DOWNLAND. 
(To tHE Eprror or ‘*CountTry LIFE.”] 
Sir,—As an addition to the interesting village types that appear from time to 
time in your pages, perhaps you would like to have the enclosed pcture of a 
Sussex shepherd. No greater compliment could be paid him than to say what 
is obvious—that he is like his calling. There is in his face something of the 
shrewdness and wisdom inseparable from his craft—a craft that means the care 
of the tenderest and most helpless of our domestic animals. Much of a 
shepherd’s work, too, is done in absolute loneliness, so that he realizes as few 
do “the stars silent over us, graves under. us silen’.” And if he go in 
homespun, that does not detract in the slightest froyr his worth as long as ‘* the 
rank is but the guinea’s stamp, the man’s the man for a’ that.”—S. 


LABURNUM IN NOVEMBER. 
To tHE Epiror or ‘*Countrry LIFE.” | 
Sir,—It may be interesting to some of your readers to know that at the present 
time (November 18th) there is, in a garden at Enville in Staffordshire, a 
laburnum tree in full bloom. We have been told that at the beginning of 
November there was also a pear tree covered with blossom.—S. C. BENNISs. 


WILD DARRELL OF LITTLECOTE, 
[To rue Epiror or ‘*CountTry LIFE.”} 
Sir,—It is satisfactory to know that Wild Darrell has his defenders, and 
oe of these, in the person of Mr. Hubert Hall, is a most powerful one. His 
“Society in the Ehzabethan Age” is a most fascinating book, based upon the 
most correct principles of the Oxford School of Historians, and derived from the 
study of documentary evidence. But in his defence of Wild Darrell I fear 
that his argument is scarcely convincing, and the 
charming picture which your correspondent paints of 
the Lord of Littkcote living an Elizabethan 
country life, engaged in the peaceful avocation of a 
country squire, is almost too good to be true and life- 
like. No one would expect to find in the Record Office 
among the Darrell papers a full account of the life of this 
notorious personaze. These papers deal principally with 
farm accounts, legal documents, personal expenditure, and 
suchlike dry subjects, which can scarcely be considered 
as an adequate testimony of the character of the writer. 
Here is a man who is accused of one murder, if not of 
two, who runs away with his neighbour’s wife, Lady 
Hungerford, who is shunned and abhorred by everyone 
in the district, a personification of evil, an abandoned 
profligate, whose hand is against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him. What is the cause of all this 
hatred, these de.icate insinuations against his character? 
Mr. Hall answers us that the only reason was that he 
was rich, and that his enemies wished to appropriate his 
lair acres. Surely this is a strange and curious repre- 
sentation of the condition of society in the Elizabethan 
age. It was not customary for gentlemen at that period 
\o spread the most damaging reports about a neighbouring 
squre simply because they wanted his lands. The letter 
ot Sir H. Knyvett (January 2nd, 1579) throws a curious 
light upon this immaculate and much-maligned person. 
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He directs someone ‘to enquire of his sister touching her usage at Wild Darre}l’s 
the birth of her children, how many there were, and what became of them, jun 
that the report of the murder of one of them was increasing foully, and would 
touch Will Darrell to the quick.” That dark deed witnessed by the Shefford 
midwife, whose account of the affair is, I believe, still in existence, was then 
being noised abroad. And why did Darrell bequeath his estates to his judge, 
Sir John Popham? That is a mystery which can only be solved by the 
supposition that the judge must have conferred some most extraordinary lenefit 
on the accused, and Mr. Hall’s account of the affair is wholly inadequate to 
supply a reason for the handing over of Littlecote to the Pophams. People 
neither then gave nor now give up their seats and lands without due cause ; and 
the only conclusion which seems feasible is that Wild Darrell was in danzer of his 
life, and that he succeeded in propitiating his judge by the gift of that beauti.ul 
mansion which is the glory of eastern Wilts.—P. H. DircHrieLp. 


FOOD AND TRAINING. 
{Yo THE Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.”} 

S1r,—Though unwilling, asa rule, to justify myself to reviewers who misapprehe:nd 
and therefore misstate my intentions, I trust I may be allowed, in the case of 
your kind and cordial review of November 22nd,a word ortwo. Your reviey er 
says that he deplores the introduction of ‘* my peculiar views on food” into a 
work upon games, and that he ‘‘ knows many athletes who have excelled in their 
various sports without curbing their natural appetites.” Quite so. Weall kn aw 
them. I might pause to enquire whether appetites for cold pork pies, beef-stcak 
puddings, piccalilli, and unlimited beer are natural appetites? But Jet that 0, 
It would scarcely be honest in myself, who owe so much of my accomplishme it, 
such as it is, to a wise indulgence in my ‘‘ natural” appetites, if I omitted to 
render credit where credit is due. I am convinced that my diet contributes vo ry 
largely to winning mv game ; my former (mixed) diet some years azo lost ne 
three critical matches through cramp. Why, then, in a work which claims to 
suggest the whole desiderata, so far as I have observed them, of the would be 
game player, should I neglect so important an element of success? Tremendous 
fitness is an essential of tennis and racquets ; qualms, languor, indigestion, 
slackness, must not get in one’s way; they have ruined many a fine player. I 
have told merely how / eliminate them, not desiring to vaunt myself, simply 
stating the facts. The word Piasmon, which (not unnaturally) your revie: er 
failed to find in ‘* The Century Dictionary,” is the name of a preparation of milk 
proteid, which seems (to many others besides myself) the most convenient, «nd 
has its derivation from the Greek word A/asma (cp. protoplasm).—Eusrace 
MILEs, King’s College, Cambridge. 


ETTOVETTE AND ARCHITECTURE. 
To rue Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I enclose a copy of the letter received from the secretary of the Roval 


Institute of British Architects, apropos of some comment you made on ths 


care. —E. L. Luryens. . ; E ; na 
** Royal Institute of Briush Architects, 


*©g, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, W. 
‘© 18th November, 1902. 
ee Thakeham Court. 


‘©The Council of the Royal Institute have had before them your letter of 
the 11ti August, in which you express yourself as willing to accept their ruling 
as to your action in regard to accepting the commission to erect this house, or 
which Mr. J. Hatchard Smith was the original architect. 

‘They have thoroughly gone into the case, and as a result of their 
deliberation I am instructed to ‘inform you that, while they do not consider 
that you have actually been guilty of professional misconduct, yet they are of 
opinion that it is greatly to be regretted that you did not communicate with 
Mr. J. Hatchard Smith before accepting the commission to act as architect. 

**I am instructed to send Mr. J. Hatchird Smith a copy of this letter. 

‘“*T am, dear Sir, 
** Yours faithfuily, 
**(Signed) *W. Je Locker (Secretary).” 
‘Edwin L. Lutyens, Esq.” 


TWO CHURCHES IN ONE. CHURCHYARD. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘Country: LIFE,’ 
S1r,-—There are not many places in England where you can see what is repre- 
sented in the accompanying photograph, viz., two churches in one churchyard. 
They are respectively Trinity St. Martin and Trinity St. Mary, near Felixstowe. 
The older of the two is St. Mary’s. Is it not unusual to find two parishes 
bordering each other in the churchyard ?—F. Y. 








